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Norway and the North Atlantic Pact 


An Editorial 


MERICAN RELATIONS WITH NORWAY have sud- 

denly attained world-wide significance. In the course of the dis- 

cussions on the Atlantic Pact, both here and in Norway, several 

things important to democracy have become clear, and both countries 

have had to realize their need of one another in the face of Soviet 
imperialism. 

Confronted with the danger of war between the Soviet Empire and 
the Western democracies, Norway had several alternatives. In the con- 
versations between the Scandinavian governments, Sweden proposed 
a Scandinavian alliance to defend their mutual neutrality in such a war. 
Norway rejected that and chose to join the North Atlantic Defensive 
Pact. By this act Norway risked incurring the onus of torpedoing the 
most hopeful effort in history to effect the external political unity of the 
Scandinavian countries. 

But the Norwegian government, led by Prime Minister Gerhardsen, 
Foreign Minister Halvard Lange, and Ambassador Morgenstierne, 
had ample justification. As between Communist dict tatorship and 
Western democracy Norway’s spokesmen have never equivocated; 
Norway belongs with the democracies by virtue of her history. and her 
culture. For Norway even a neutral role in this ideological conflict is 
impossible. Aligned irrevocably with the democracies, therefore, Nor- 
way had only to consider how she could best defend herself against pos- 
sible Soviet aggression. Her extremely strategic position, the great 

ralue of her fjords in submarine warfare, as well as her important ship- 
ping and natural resources would tempt both potential belligerents to 
use her territory and, while she would welcome the Western powers, she 
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might be the mistress of her own house only if they could come as allies. 
Norway is sure, as Sweden and Denmark may be too, that with or with- 
out an alliance the Western democracies, especially the United States, 
will help them once we ourselves are at war with the Soviet Empire. But 
the Norwegians want the arms with which to defend themselves in the 
first instance and prearranged plans for joint large-scale counter- 
attack. This is possible to get only through an Atlantic Defense Pact. 
Furthermore, Norwegians believe, particularly in view of the coup in 
Czechoslovakia a year ago, the sadly obvious inadequacy of the security 
that the United Nations can provide, and the submission of the Soviet 
Union to the defiance of the Berlin airlift, that the democracies can best 
assure peace by union and strength. 

Membership in the Atlantic Pact is Norway’s own free choice. The 
constitutional scruples in the United States on the matter of our own 
commitments the democratic and constitutional Norwegians were quick 
to understand. In any case, the debate has apparently brought agree- 
ment and a realization of American responsibilities. Furthermore, the 
Norwegians are realistic enough to pin their faith, not on the wording 
of documents, but on America’s evident community of interest with 
Norway. To make this choice was an act of courage. Already it begins 
to look like an act of statesmanlike leadership. Denmark is following 
Norway into the Atlantic Pact and sentiment in Sweden is friendly. If 
eventually Sweden too should decide to join, after considering Finland 
and her own dependence on Polish coal, the best of all Scandinavian 
Unions may come into being—a union that could put the weight of 
Scandinavian social democracy, together with that of Great Britain, 
behind a socially progressive union of democratic Europe. Such a 
Europe could be strong enough in its economic and social structure to 
give real significance to its own military potential. But above all it 
could contend successfully with the Soviet Union for the faith of its 
Eastern European and German “colonial” peoples. The tables in the 
cold war would then be turned with historic vengeance. Communism 
would be forced into defensive positions all over the world. The initia- 
tive would rest with democracy. 

But to achieve even the limited advantages of the North Atlantic 
Defensive Pact, we Americans must realize that we too are committed 
to it for all that it requires. If we are niggardly or reluctant in carrying 
out our own obligations we shall wake up some day to the thunderclap 
of war to find that we have forfeited the faith of those who, like Nor- 
way, trusted us. Then we shall be utterly alone in the world. 


Bryn J. Hovpe 





Freedom and Law in Norwegian History 


By WILHELM MOoORGENSTIERNE 


The Ambassador’s address at the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation luncheon, New York, October 21, 1948 


TIS A PRIVILEGE to be with you here today to welcome the 

publication of Karen Larsen’s A History of Norway. To all Nor- 

wegians, to Americans of Norwegian origin, to American friends 
of Norway, it is an event to witness the appearance of a book, in the 
English language, setting forth the story of Norway and its people 
from the Old Stone Age to the liberation in 1945! 

For years we have been fortunate to possess the “History of the 
Norwegian People” by Professor Knut Gjerset of Luther College, 
Decorah. It is a broad and scholarly work, which will always be cher- 
ished by us all. 

Karen Larsen’s concentrated and equally schclarly work has had 
the advantage of recent research, and it also covers the crucial events 
of those crowded years since 1915. 

A temporary perusal of the book leaves a strong impression that the 
author has an almost intuitive understanding of her subject, which is 
admirable in one who has lived in Norway only in her thoughts and her 
work. There is an apparent affection for the country of her mother and 
her distinguished pioneer father, which is tempered only by that scru- 
pulous objectivity which also characterized the long and devoted work 
of the lady to whom the book is dedicated—her sister Hanna Astrup 
Larsen. This attitude is clearly apparent for instance in the author’s 
description of the invasion of Norway and the reaction of the Nor- 
wegian people to the brutal aggressors. 

It seems to me to be very significant that the two main histories of 
Norway published in this country, should have sprung from its two 
oldest and outstanding colleges of Norwegian origin: Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa, and St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. 


* * * * 


Cervantes has said: “The life of a human being is a sacred thing.” 
We might equally well say: The history of a nation is a sacred thing. 
It is sacred for the purpose which seems to run through a nation’s life. 
for the forces which in spite of failures and falterings, trials and tribu- 
lations, seem to carry it, through the centuries, to a higher plane and 
a clearer realization of its destinies. 
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“Protect us, O Lord, from the furor of the Vikings,” prayed the 
people of Western Europe in those early days. Yes, it cannot be denied 
that the Vikings often were pretty rough, unwelcome visitors! Yet it 
is a historic fact that these selfsame Norse warrior-sailors made a real 
contribution to their contemporary world. To Iceland and the Faroe 
Islands, to the Orkneys, the Shetlands and the Hebrides, to the Isle 
of Man and Ireland—and even to England and Normandy, they car- 
ried concepts of order and law. 7 

In Iceland and the Faroes the Norwegian Viking settlers created 
a kind of Parliament, a “Thing,” more than a thousand years ago. 
Halvdan Koht and Sigmund Skard in their book: “The Voice of Nor- 
way,” state the following: 


“Legend ascribed to the first Viking duke of Normandy 
“so perfect a rule of law that every man might travel safely 
“across his domain—something one could not do at that 
“time in the other provinces of France. A piece of gold 

“lost on the highroad might be found again untouched by any- 
“body.” 


What we might call an instinct for law, which can be traced back 
to the very twilight of Norwegian history, found its first written ex- 


pression in the words of Norway’s old code of laws: “With law shall 
we build our land, not with lawlessness lay it waste.” 

Emerson, somewhere, gives expression to the thought that “all de- 
tails are melancholy!” I believe that with all due admission of setbacks 
and “melancholy details,” the guiding theme of the development and 
growth of the Norwegian people and their institutions has been: F'ree- 
dom and Law. Freedom tempered by Law. Law which to be sure was 
often violated—sometimes made illusory by selfish, unrestrained force. 
But the idea of Law, a latent respect for Law, seems always to have 
been there. We witness a search for the equilibrium of Freedom and 
Law. Freedom under the Law—which really means individual free- 
dom which does not interfere with the freedom of other individuals. 

It is impossible, of course, in the twelve minutes at my disposal, to 
begin even to trace the impact of these twin-brothers of Freedom and 
Law on the life and institutions of the Norwegian people through the 
centuries. 

But if you read Norwegian history—if you read Karen Larsen’s 

book—you will realize the part played by these concepts in the mount- 
ing struggles of the Norwegian people. The struggle for national free- 
dom, which is Norway’s independence—for political freedom, which 
is the right of every grown-up Norwegian to have a voice in the man- 
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agement of the affairs of his country—for economic and social free- 
dom, which is really the fulfillment of freedom, the tangible everyday 
human freedom and ‘security of men and women in their thousand 
homes. 

In a speech here in New York twenty-seven years ago, quoted in 
Nordisk Tidende for May 27, 1921, I expressed it this way: 

“Truly, we have much to be thankful for. After hard struggles, we 
have won full political independence. We have a wonderfully beautiful 
country, and we do not hear so often anymore, that Norway is a poor 
country. We have learned to utilize the natural resources of our land, 
and we have found that nature has endowed Norway in such a way 
that there is enough for everybody. It is all up to ourselves—how we 
manage in our own house. We have founded a political democracy. 
But we have not yet established a social and industrial democracy. 

‘Perhaps we shall see that what remains before we attain Norway’s 
full and real liberation—making all the people share their country 
and its natural resources—will be harder than anything that went be- 
fore. It will demand a real spirit of brotherhood throughout the entire 
nation, it will call upon all that is in us of love for Norway.” 

Inexorably the Norwegian people moved towards the fulfillment 
of its “manifest destiny.” In the nineteen-thirties further great forward 
strides were made towards real freedom. Three important laws, among 
others, were passed: The Labor Protection Act, the Old Age Pension 
Act, and the Unemployment Insurance Act. These laws undoubtedly 
placed Norway far to the front in social legislation the world over. 

Throughout all these systematic efforts to expand the frontiers of 
.freedom under Law and through laws, more attention was paid to the 
actual crying needs of living men, women and children than to the dis- 
credited theories and dogmas of dead social and economic philosophers. 

Personally I have no doubt that the foundations were being laid for 
that unity of the Norwegian people which made possible its stand on 
April 9, 1940 against the foreign aggressor. 

And so the Norwegian people, to a larger extent, I believe, than at 
any time in its long history, was spiritually, if not militarily, prepared 
to meet its greatest test, the acid test of the validity and reality of 
those fundamental concepts which had run through all its history. 

It was as if everything that went before had been a preparation for 
this tremendous test. Here was a negation of everything they believed 
in, everything that had made them what they are. Here was arbitrari- 
ness, in the place of law—regimentation instead of freedom, totalitari- 
anism instead of democracy. 

It is significant that the Supreme Court of Norway, the supreme 
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upholder of Law, took a clear stand from the very beginning. Its Chief 
Justice and his colleagues, together with other outstanding Norwe- 
gians, became the recognized leaders in the fight of the underground. 

When Norway, under the guidance of King Haakon and our Gov- 
ernment temporarily residing in London, in close cooperation with our 
great Allies to the West and to the East, had been liberated in May 
1945, the Leader of the Home Front said: 

‘““We have learned this, too, that there is something greater than our 
personal affairs and wishes: our country, our people, this Norway 
which has been sustained through adversity, ravaged, pillaged, and 
poor; but free—and our own in a deeper, more intimate sense than 
ever before.”’ 


I believe he expressed the feelings of every true Norwegian. 
* * * 

The experience of the five years of occupation taught the Norwegian 
people to value more highly than ever before those ideas for which they 
had fought. They have learned that without freedom and justice, life 
is not worth living. They are determined that if, God forbid, they should 
ever again be attacked by anti-democratic forces, they will once more 
stand up and defend themselves and their way of life. 

They have no faith in so-called government for the people, if it is 
not at the same time a government of and by the people. Then, they 
believe, the rest will take care of itself. 

The Norwegian people feel an abiding gratitude towards all their 
brothers-in-arms with whom they fought shoulder to shoulder during 
the war. 

And with all their heart, and without regard to differences of race, 
religion and political and social systems, they want to live in peace and 
friendship with them, and with every people in the world. 

But they are, and will always remain, Norwegians, true to them- 


selves and their ideals, a free democracy in the Western sense of that 
term. 


Wilhelm Thorleif de Munthe av Morgenstierne, Norway’s great Ambassador 

to the United States, has been a frequent contributor to the Review. His first 

mission to America was as Attaché in 1910. He was Consul General in New 

York 1929-1934, Minister 1934-1942, and became Norway’s first Ambassador 
in 1942. 





The Lapps and Their Origin 


By BsGrN CoLLINDER 
Photos by Borg Mesch 


HE TOTAL NUMBER OF LAPPS is about 33,000. Of 

these 20,000 live in Norway, nearly 9,000 in Sweden, 2,000 in 

Finland, and 2,000 in Russia. The territory inhabited by Lapps 
extends from the Kola peninsula over the northern parts of Finland, 
Norway, and Sweden, down to the sixty-first latitude. There have been 
Lapps in Scandinavia for at least some two thousand years and, accord- 
ing to some scholars, they may have lived in the northernmost part of 
Norway before the last glacial epoch. 

Archeology cannot tell us much about the prehistory of the Lapps. 
Historical linguistics can tell us a little more. There are about three 
thousand Scandinavian loan words in the Lappish language, and some 
three hundred of them are likely to be at least twelve hundred years old. 
These words form an authentic vocabulary of what we call Primitive 
Scandinavian, i.e. the common source of Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Icelandic. The way in which the Scandinavian words are repro- 
duced and preserved in Lappish shows that in that distant epoch there 
must have been Lapps who had thoroughly mastered the language of 
their Scandinavian neighbors. Furthermore, in the Lappish language 
most of the parts of a ship bear names which are borrowed from Old 
Norse or from Primitive Scandinavian. This is enough to refute the 
opinion that the Lapps are savages who have lived in isolation up to the 
recent past. On the contrary, as early as some twelve centuries ago the 
Lapps (or at least a part of them) had learned much of the technique 
of their more advanced neighbors. They seem to have been keen on 
procuring new kinds of tools and implements, just as they are today. 
The Scandinavian Lapps use Mauser guns for hunting and Zeiss field 
glasses for spotting their reindeer; they cross the lakes in boats driven 
by the latest outboard motors, and the Lapp women sew their garments 
with Singer sewing machines. 

It is true that the life of the reindeer-breeding Lapps is old-fashioned 
in some respects. But this is not because they are, as many people are 
inclined to think, without access to modern civilization. Not at all, but 
their way of making a livelihood compels them to live in close contact 
with nature. It is no wonder that nomadic Lapps to a large extent live 
in tents, as do the modern armies. The old habits of living have fostered 
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a decided conservatism 

concerning equipment, 

utensils, and domestic 

customs. In a small conic 

tent with the fireplace in 

the center there is no 

room for tables and 

chairs, and at a level 

more than three feet 

above the ground there is 

so much smoke that the 

eyes become irritated. 

You simply have to squat 

or lie down. Instead of LARS irs. 
tables the nomadic 

Lapps use rectangular wooden trays, and that is exactly what the Scan- 
dinavians did twelve hundred years ago. 

At any rate, a large part of the ancient customs, superstitions, gar- 
ments, and implements of the Lapps is of Scandinavian origin. That is 
why Scandinavian anthropologists find the Lapps so extremely inter- 
esting. Lapp civilization throws light upon much that is obscure in the 
customs and conceptions of the ancient Scandinavians. 

But there is another reason for this. No doubt the ancient Seandi- 
navians had connections with a subarctic zone of civilization that ex- 
tended from Norway to eastern Siberia. The Lapps probably have 
preserved some traits of that prehistoric civilization. Beyond that, Dr. 
Strombiack may be right in assuming that the pagan Norwegians took 
over some of their magic practices from the Lapps, who had a great 
reputation as sorcerers. 

The ecstatic form of primitive religion called Shamanism which is 
characteristic of the arctic and subarctic regions of Eurasia flourished 
among the Lapps until the beginning of the eighteenth century and in 
some parts considerably later. The magic drum plays an important role 
in the shamanistic cult. In Siberia the drum has been used chiefly to 
bring the shaman (the priest,.or medicine man) into a state of ecstasy. 
The Lapp drum was at the same time an instrument of divination. The 
skin was painted all over with more or less schematic images of gods, 
cult places, men, reindeer, and the like. Often the surface of skin was 
divided into segments, each of which represented a part of the universe. 
Thus the drum became a sort of a microcosm or a magic world map. If 
something had to be found out, as for instance the cause or outcome of 
a disease, a ring or some other moveable object was placed on the skin 
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of the drum, which the 
sorcerer then started 
beating with a mallet. 
According to the magic 
theory, the ring had to 
stand still on a certain 
spot, and that place was 
decisive for the interpre- 
tation of the case in hand. 
This technique recalls the 
practice of coscinomancy, 
or divination by means of 
a sieve, which formerly 
was widespread in Europe, especially in the Scandinavian area. 

The pagan religion of the Lapps was mixed up with a good many 
Scandinavian elements. Sun worship characteristic of the Bronze Age 
existed ; divinities known from the Old Norse Eddas, such as Thor and 
the Norns, were included, and even, in disguise, the Christian Trinity. 
There is no doubt, also, that the Lapps had obtained some elements of 
their pagan religion from the Finns. We do not know, however, 
whether they had any proper gods before they met the peoples who are 
now their neighbors. They may have worshipped only such local spirits 
and other lower divinities as they have, up to recent times, symbolized 
in stone or wood. 

As an object of worship, the bear has been to the Lapps “‘a little more 
than kin and less than kind.” In their opinion the bear was a sensible, 
quasi-human being. After having killed a bear, they addressed him as 
if he were a man of distinction; they thought that he would arise from 
the dead and that by honoring, flattering, and thanking him they might 
appease him and make him forget that they had killed him. The bear 
festivals, with their strange funeral libations and elaborate ritual, have 
much in common with the corresponding customs of pagan or semi- 
pagan tribes farther east and all the way to the coast of the Pacific. 

Very little is known about the origin of the Lapp people. Racially 
the Lapps are quite different, not only from the Scandinavians and the 
Finns, but also from almost all the other peoples of this earth. Accord- 
ing to the Norwegian anthropologist Bryn and his Polish colleague 
Czekanowski, they are akin to the Samoyeds, a people of northernmost 
European Russia and western Siberia, but this has not been proved or 
demonstrated in detail. The late Karl Bernhard Wiklund, who knew 
more about the Lapps than anybody else, gave the following descrip- 
tion of them: 


a 


AT REST 
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“The type which with 
full reason may be called 
pure Lapp is character- 
ized by small stature 
(150 em. or a little more 
for the males), short legs 
in proportion to the 
trunk and arms, small 
hands and feet, a very 
short skull in proportion 
to its width (average ce- 
phalic index about 82), a 
broad face, prominent 
cheek bones, feebly de- 
veloped lower jaw with silidtndniais 
pointed chin, . . . brown 
eyes, dark to black hair, a straggly or scanty coarse beard or mous- 
tache.” 
Now a word about the relationship of Lappish to other languages. 
In Russian, “two” is dva, “three” is tri. This indicates that Russian 
and English are related; they both belong to the Indo-European fam- 
ily. In Lappish, “two” is kuokte, “three” is kolma; in Finnish, “two” is 
kaksi, “three” is kolme. Finnish and Lappish belong to another lin- 
guistic family than the English and Russian, namely the Uralic. The 
Uralic family, in turn, has two main branches, Finno-Ugric and 
Samoyed. The Finno-Ugric group comprises Finnish with its closest 
relatives (Estonian, etc.) , Lappish, Hungarian, and half a dozen other 
languages spoken in central and northeastern European Russia and 
in the northwestern corner of Siberia by peoples varying in number 
from a little more than a million to five thousand souls. According to 
some scholars, Lappish is very closely related to Finnish (and hence to 
Estonian, etc.) ; according to others, it is no more closely related to Fin- 
nish than to Mordvinian and Cheremiss. As a matter of fact, Lappish 
and Finnish have very much in common in respect to vocabulary and 
inflection, but these resemblances may be due to borrowing and to the 
striking conservatism of these two languages. Lappish has a great 
many Uralic words that do not occur in Finnish. It has at least some of 
the inflectional features which, common to Finnish and Lappish but 
lacking in the other Finno-Ugric languages, also occur in Samoyed. 
Wiklund, who believed in a close relationship between Finnish and 
Lappish, was puzzled by the fact that the Lapps cannot be of the same 
race as the Finns. He was forced to the conclusion that in prehistoric 
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times the Lapps must have spoken a non-Uralic language, about which 
we know nothing; he called it “Protolappish.” That is equivalent to 
saying that two thousand years ago the Lapps adopted the language of 
their Finnish neighbors and subsequently dropped their old vernacular. 
Such shifts have, to be sure, taken place at different times in all parts of 
the world. The French, for instance, have not retained more than half 
a dozen words of the Celtic idiom spoken by their forefathers in the time 
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of Cesar. But if Lappish is not more nearly related to Finnish than to 
Mordvinian and Cheremiss, how can we exclude the possibility that the 
ancestors of the present-day Finns may have adopted a Uralic lan- 
guage spoken by the forefathers of the Lapps! What did the speakers 
of Primitive Uralian look like? Were they tall and blond, with big faces 
and vigorous jaws? Or did they rather resemble the Samoyeds and the 
Lapps? The anthropologists have not settled this question as yet, but I 
do not think that they favor the first possibility. 

By way of objection, it might be pointed out that the Finns and 
Kstonians total more than five millions, and a total of seven millions is 
obtained by adding the Mordvinians and Cheremiss. On the other hand, 
all the Lapps, Voguls, Ostyaks (the two easternmost Finno-Ugric 
peoples), and Samoyeds amount to a mere eighty thousand. 

I do not think that this numerical argument is decisive. Once the 
Livonian people (not to be confused with the Letts, who speak an 
Indo-European language), closely related to the Kstonians and the 
Finns, ruled in Livonia. Today they have dwindled to about a thousand 
fishermen, in so far as they, too, have not been stamped out in the last 
couple of years. On the other hand, at the beginning of our era the 
Hungarians lived together with the Voguls (now numbering about 
5,000) and the Ostyaks (20,000), but today they form a nation of 
twelve million people. | 

Thus the origin of the Lapps remains obscure. At present we do not 
know much more than that their language is related to Finnish and that 
they came to the Scandinavian area from the east not later (or, at any 
rate, not much later) than the beginning of the Christian era. 


Bjorn Collinder, Professor of the Finno-Ugric Languages and Literatures in 
the University of Uppsala, is preparing an illustrated book Tur Laprs to be 
published by the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 





AUGUST STRINDBERG 


From a rare photograph in the collection of Alrik Gustafson, who contributes the 

centenary article in this Review. For the best 300-word description of this photograph 

the Review offers as a prize a copy of Strindberg’s Master Olof, published by the 
Foundation in 1915. 
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N LATE JANUARY of this year 
[:: people of Stockholm arranged 

what, one is tempted to say, was in 
some ways one of the most subtly ironic 
spectacles in the long and colorful history 
of Sweden's capital city, though it may 
certainly be doubted that most of the good 
citizens of Stockholm were particularly 
aware of the ironic overtones of the spec- 
tacle in which they were taking part. One 
of Stockholm’s most famous sons was be- 
ing honored with all the customary pomp 
and circumstance of a gala Swedish fes- 
tival, and this despite the fact that the 
famous son being honored—August Strind- 
berg—had during the years of his storm- 
filled life unleashed some of his most 
devastating satire against his country- 
men’s ingrained fondness for arranging 
on every even vaguely appropriate occa- 
sion elaborate inaugural ceremonies and 
anniversary jubilees. The failure of the 
Swede down through the years to mend 
his ways in the direction Strindberg points 


to in this satire suggests that Strindberg’s - 


countrymen had enjoyed the slashing skill 
of the satire rather than appropriated the 
moral of it. And it is therefore that Stock- 
holm witnessed in January 1949 the curi- 
ously paradoxical spectacle of the Swede 
whose barbed jesting had mercilessly pil- 
loried his nation’s fondness for display 
being honored by one of the most élab- 
orate jubilee celebrations ever arranged 
in memory of a famous Swede. Life some- 
times has an impish way of redressing 
balances. 


One wonders, on such an occasion, what 
Strindberg himself would have thought 
about the elaborate stir around his person 
on the centennial of his birth had he been 
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permitted to witness its various ramifica- 
tions. One suspects that he would at least 
in part have enjoyed it, though he would 
certainly have castigated some of its more 
sentimental and rhetorical excesses. He 
would in all probability have at least 
wryly enjoyed some of its curiously un- 
intentional paradoxes—if, for example, 
he could have seen his old arch-enemy 
Sven Hedin, of Asiatic-exploring fame, 
seated well down front at the Royal Dra- 
matic Theatre during the gala perform- 
ance of his play The Great Highway, or 
if he could have witnessed—that crisp, 
snow-flecked morning after this gala per- 
formance—two eminent members of the 
Swedish Academy, an institution which 
more than most others had felt the sharp 
whiplash of his anger, placing a wreath 
of tardy recognition upon his grave. But 
other incidents would no doubt have been 
more purely to his liking, less mixed with 
the hardly noble feeling of final triumph 
over those who had trampled and been 
trampled in years past when enemies met 
head on in the fierce controversial issues 
of the day. Among these incidents, Strind- 
berg would have found most to his liking 
those which reflected the less official and 
more spontaneous interest in his life and 
work—the flowers placed on his grave 
from Dalaré, that district in the Stock- 
holm archipelago which he loved most 
of any place on earth; the simple me- 
morial hour arranged in his memory by 
the surviving members of Strindberg’s 
own Intima teatern; the scores of ways 
in which the average man on the street 
(svenska folket, as Strindberg would 
fondly have put it) found spontaneous 
expression for his interest in the man of 
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letters who had: first articulated his ex- 
periences and yearnings in a language to 
which he could immediately respond. 

But the Swede could not be satisfied 
alone with such private expressions of his 
feelings on the hundredth anniversary of 
August Strindberg’s birth. He would not 
have been a Swede had he not arranged 
official public recognition of the occasion 
with a week and more of exhibits of var- 
ious kinds, impressive theatre perform- 
ances of Strindberg’s plays, and a grandi- 
ose memorial evening at the great City 
Hall in Stockholm to which the city fa- 
thers of the city of Strindberg’s birth had 
invited more than sive hundred guests 
from among the most eminent of Swedish 
official and cultural circles as. well as from 
the other Scandinavian countries and 
from France, Germany, and the United 
States. 

To one who, like myself, descended sud- 
denly into all of this from a more sober 
outside world, after spanning the At- 
lantic by air in less than twenty hours, it 
all seemed like a strange, enchanting 
dream of brilliant, rapidly changing ka- 
leidoscopic scenes, a kind of Strindberg- 
ian “Dream Play” in actual life, lacking 
only in those dark tonal undercurrents 
which emerge finally as the central theme 
from the phantasmagoric pattern of mo- 
tifs which we find in Strindberg’s drama 
The Dream Play. The Strindberg centen- 
nial was by contrast a “Dream Play” in 
a major key, majestic, exultant, trium- 
phant, as a Swedish centennial must be. 
Not even the formal note of the purely 


“official. function,” so prominent during 
the centennial days, succeeded in destroy- 
ing one’s sense of the intimate, the per- 
sonal, the mark of genuine Strindbergian 
spontaneity. I felt this in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways throughout the centennial 
days 


from the hour of my arrival in 
Stockholm, on finding in my hotel room a 
bouquet of Strindberg’s favorite flowers 
with the simply worded note, “The Strind- 
berg Society bids you heartily welcome 
to Sweden and to the Jubilee,” to the last 
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day of my stay, three weeks later, when, 
in the studio of Car) Eldh, the sculptor 
who understood 
Strindberg, I received from the sculptor’s 
hands of the earliest of his 
Strindberg busts, the one from 1905. 
The more official sides of the Strind- 
berg centennial found their focal points, 
as was natural, in such cultural institu- 
tions as libraries and museums, in the 
theatres, and in the great City Hall of 
Stockholm, while cettain only: less official 
functions were arranged at public res- 
taurants Stockholm locales 
which had had some importance in Strind- 
berg’s life and work. For weeks before 
the centennial date newspapers and maga- 
zines and the National Radio had become 
increasingly occupied with Strindberg, 
and the book publishers of the country 


has most profoundly 


own one 


and other 


had vied with one another in bringing out 
publications on Strindberg of a more sub- 
stantial character, among which one noted 
particularly two works by the President 
and Secretary respectively of The Strind- 
berg Society, Gunnar Ollén’s Strindbergs 
dramatik and Torsten Eklund’s T'janste- 
kvinnans son: en psykologisk Strindbergs- 
studie, and three others, Walter Berend- 
sohn’s Strindbergs sista levnadsar, Knut 
Lundmark’s 


and Torsten 


Svedfelt’s fascinating iconographic study 


Strindberg, 


Strindbergs ansikte. But the centennial 
proper may be said first to have been 
opened officially on the afternoon of the 
21st of January, the eve of the day of 
Strindberg’s birth, with the simultaneous 
openings of two magnificent Strindberg 
exhibits, one at the Royal Library, the 
other at the National Museum of Arts. 

It was especially appropriate that the 
Royal Library should provide one of the 
central exhibits of the centennial, in part 
because it happens to be the repository of 
by far the most extensive and valuable 
collections of Strindbergiana, in part for 
the more personal reason that Strindberg 
himself had during some of his early years 
(before and immediately after his “break 
through” as an author) been a minor 
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functionary in this very library. He had, 
among other things, learned Chinese dur- 
ing his years as a librarian in order to 
‘ratalog a collection of Chinese works 
which had come into the possession of the 
Royal Library more than a century before 
his time. As one wandered about from 
showcase to showcase in the Royal Li- 
brary’s exhibit, one was everywhere im- 
pressed by the amazing many-sidedness of 
Strindberg’s spirit and the fascination that 
his genius has exerted on not only his own 
nation but on people throughout the world. 
From its extensive Strindberg archives the 
Royal Library had brought out for this 
occasion hundreds of interesting objects. 
photographs from various periods of 
Strindberg’s life, pencil sketches from 
Strindberg’s hand, scores of letters, man- 
uscripts, first editions, translations of 
Strindberg’s works into Greek, Hebrew. 
Arabian, Chinese, and a dozen other lan- 
guages, and many rare theatre handbills 
and theatre programs. The exhibits of 
theatre handbills and theatre programs 
attracted one especially because of its 
astonishing range, beginning with the first 
performance of a Strindberg play, the 
one-act J Rom on the 13th of September 
1870, and closing with the latest Amer- 
ican performance of The Dream Play by 
the University of Minnesota Theatre in 
November 1948. To most of those pres- 
ent, who perhaps had imagined a Strind- 
berg manuscript as being a volcanic chaos, 
like Strindberg’s genius, it must have 
come as a pleasant surprise to see how 
neatly and artistically the otherwise un- 
predictable Strindberg prepared his man- 
uscripts, always using the best obtainable 
Lessebo paper and ink of the finest qual- 
ity and frequently providing his’ manu- 
scripts with intricate and colorful initials 
and page headings in the manner of medi- 
eval illuminated manuscripts. As for the 
text proper, the visitor could note that 
Strindberg’s manuscripts seldom contain 
corrections. The author seems to have had 
every word clear in his mind before plac- 
ing his thoughts down on paper, and so the 


~ 


first form that burst into flame in his 
brain became almost invariably the final 
written form. 

One wished to remain long among these 
treasures, but another equally interesting 
exhibit had opened the same afternoon at 
the National Museum of Art, and one had 
to hurry in order to be present also there. 
And again one came under the spell of an 
amazing genius, now, however, in terms 
of the pictorial and plastic arts rather 
than in a world of manuscripts and first 
editions and other miscellanea of the lit- 
erary and theatrical scholar. Yes, Strind- 
berg had from time to time in his life em- 
ployed the brush and easel as well as the 
pen, and the National Museum of Art 
had assembled from far and wide for this 
occasion scores of Strindberg’s paintings 
together with dozens of portraits and 
works of sculpture done by Strindberg’s 
contemporaries with Strindberg as model. 
Here were the famous portraits by the 
Norwegians Christian Krogh and Edvard 
Munch and the Swede Richard Bergh, the 


charcoal drawing by Carl Larsson, and a 


dozen other contemporary portraits only 


less well-known. Here were sculptural 
studies, reliefs, busts, and sketches of 
more monumental pieces on Strindberg, 
among which Carl Eldh’s work stood out 
particularly with its sensitive, partly styl- 
ized probing of the volcanic inner spirit 
rather than the exact outward features of 
his subject. 

Interesting as one found these efforts 
on the part of painters and sculptors to 
fasten upon canvas or catch in the form 
of clay or bronze that which was Strind- 
berg, one became, as one eased one’s way 
varefully through the milling opening day 
public, perhaps even more interested in 
Strindberg’s own paintings. Here we were 
face to face with an unusual phenomenon: 
a master in one art form, the literary, 
seeking momentary artistic outlet in an- 
other, the pictorial. How does this “other” 
Strindberg impress one? The feeling that 
particularly came to me as I examined 
these paintings was that Strindberg went 
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his way alone here, as in his literary crea- 
tion, borrowing very little from other 
artists, seeking an essentially new form, 
one that might reflect most directly and 
intensely his far-ranging spirit’s cease- 
less searching in the life of this world and 
beckonings from the beyond. The result 
on canvas—in motif, seascapes and land- 
scapes, in coloration, predominantly dark- 
hued with an infinitude of subtle varia- 
tions, in mood, ranging boldly from the 
violent and stormy to the purely medita- 
tive—impresses at once the art critic even 
while it eludes closer definition and defies 
his instinct to fit Strindberg as a painter 
into any particular school. The general 
feeling among students of art seems to 
be, however, that Strindberg may be con- 
sidered here, as in his dramas, the first 
powerful and derivative Swedish exponent 
of what has since Strindberg’s day come 
to be called “expressionistic” art, an art 
directly expressive of certain pure inner 
values rather than one that seeks essen- 
tially to imitate outward nature. “All of 
Strindberg’s paintings,’ wrote one of the 
newspaper critics on the day of the open- 
ing of the exhibit, “take place within him- 
self, the storms are in his own brain, the 
sunsets within his own spirit, days of 
judgment in whose presence he stands 
again and again.” 

Fascinating as were the exhibits at the 
National Museum and the Royal Library 
on the afternoon of the 21st of January, 
Strindberg did not quite come alive for 
those taking part in the centennial festival 
until the evening of the same day, when 
the last play to come from his pen, T'he 
Great Highway, was given in a gala per- 
formance at the Royal Dramatic Theatre. 
Manuscripts and first editions and theatre 
handbills from the past are one thing, 
Strindberg’s words leaping across the 
footlights at us in the theatre are some- 
thing quite other. Interesting as are 
Strindberg’s paintings, they are in the 
last analysis only the work of an original 
and powerful amateur. But his dramas !— 
here we meet the master fully aware of 
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his powers, glorying in the sense of tense 
dramatic conflict, giving himself complete- 
ly in the taut give-and-take of dialogue, 
offering us with that fierce directness pe- 
culiar to his genius what he at one time 
summed up in the paradoxical formula 
“the joy of life in its violent and cruel 
struggles.” 

Though these words, from the 1880's, 
were uttered by Strindberg immediately 
in defense of his early realistic plays, they 
fit in many ways also the semi-mystical 
dramas of his later years, even the last, 
The Great Highway, from 1909. For rela- 
tively resigned as Strindberg’s dramatic 
epilogue is in the main, the note of resig- 
nation in The Great Highway is an un- 
certain one, struggling always with life’s 
brutal undercurrents, surging wildly into 
momentary fits of fury, only to return to 
that quiet, sombre surface-flow which re- 
flects the kind of elevation and restraint 
toward which Strindberg’s final nervous 
searchings inevitably gravitated. This 


strangely moving dichotomy in Strind- 


berg’s last drama—the central tragic di- 
chotomy in the author’s own life—was 
brought into a perfect interpretative focus 
at the Royal Dramatic Theatre’s perform- 
ance by the superb skill of Olof Moland- 
er’s direction and the inspired playing of 
the title réle by Lars Hansson. Despite 
the official nature of the occasion, the pres- 
ence of a most distinguished theatre audi- 
ence dressed in impeccable evening attire, 
and the rather too ornate auditorium of 
the Royal Dramatic Theatre, Strindberg’s 
own words gradually took over, and we 
who were present felt the “occasion” as 
such yielding completely to the half-lyric, 
half-hammerblow intensities of Strind- 
berg’s last dramatic creation. Those who 
may have come merely to pay decent me- 
morial respect to a dead genius of a gen- 
eration ago remained to be enthralled by 
his immediate, pulsing, living power. What 
some may have thought might perhaps 
merely be an elegant social occasion be- 
came instead an unforgettable dramatic 
experience. 
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Though the performance of The Great 
Highway was undoubtedly the theatrical 
high point of the centennial, a number of 
other Strindberg dramas were played with 
distinction during the centennial days, no- 
tably The Stronger and Miss Julia at the 
Little Theatre connected with the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre and, at Géteborg, 
There Are Crimes and Crimes, in which 
latter play the brilliant Strindbergian ac- 
tress Karin Kavli played with her usual 
sovereign skill the sensuous, seductive réle 
of Henriette. At Stockholm during these 
days there was also being played The 
Dance of Death, Playing with Fire, There 
Are Crimes and Crimes, and the operatic 
version of The Crown Bride, at Malmd’s 
spacious modern City Theatre Strind- 
berg’s national epos Gustav Vasa, at Ves- 
teras The Pelican, at Linképing Pariah, 
and at Eskilstuna a travelling company 
representing Riksteatern began a coun- 
trywide tour with T’he Dance of Death. 
Outside Sweden Strindberg plays ap- 
peared in a number of the more important 
Scandinavian theatres as well as at many 
other points throughout the world. In Fin- 
land the Swedish Theatre at Helsingfors 
performed Charles XII and the Finnish 
National Theatre planned a performance 
of Miss Julia, in Denmark the Royal The- 
atre played Easter with Poul Reumert in 
the réle of Lindqvist, and beyond the 
of the Scandinavian countries 
Strindberg was played at such geograph- 


borders 


ically divergent points as Paris and Mex- 
ico City, London and Minneapolis. In the 
two former cities the play was The Dance 
of Death, in London The Father (Em- 
bassy Theatre), and in Minneapolis The 
Dream Play by the University of Min- 
nesota Theatre. 

If the cold hand of the merely official 
occasion at the gala performance of The 
Great Highway came largely to be for- 
gotten under the tense magic of the dram- 
atist’s own words, the same can scarcely 
be said of the second great Strindberg 
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memorial evening, the one which took 
place twenty-four hours later at the Stock- 
holm City Hall. It may certainly be said 
to have been a memorable evening, but not 
because Strindberg had occasion to speak 
directly, and dominantly, as he had the 
evening before in the theatre. Though the 
City Hall memorial function began short- 
ly after 6 p.m. and continued long past 
midnight, only twice during the long eve- 
ning may it be said that Strindberg him- 
self took part, first, when the nearing- 
eighty-year-old Anders de Wahl read 
magnificently from some of Strindberg’s 
poetry, and later, when a few players 
from the Royal Dramatic Theatre under 
Olof Molander’s direction presented with 
great impressiveness a couple of scenes 
from The Dream Play. Otherwise the 
program of the evening ranged with regal 
opulence from the music of Ture Rang- 
strém’s First Symphony (subtitled “Aug- 
ust Strindberg: in memoriam’’) to festive 
addresses by eminent representatives of 
the Royal Family and of the Stockholm 
City Council and interspersed by a multi- 
tude of greetings from representatives of 
Scandinavian cultural and 
from foreign guests. 

One wondered, indeed, as one glanced 
at one’s printed program upon arriving at 
the brilliantly lighted City Hall, if the 
function itself might not be in danger of 
forgetting its object, if the magnificent 
array of musical and rhetorical talent 
here assembled might not lead us to lose 
sight of the real Strindberg, the reason 
for our gathering here on this occasion. 
And one felt even more uneasy when one 
remembered that all of this was to take 
place in a City Hall which for colorful 
splendour of design and décor has no 


institutions 


peer in the contemporary architectural 
world. This seemed a setting in which to 
canonize a national saint rather than one 
in which to honor the memory of a man 
who had so frequently derided his peo- 
ple’s tendency to indulge in the glittering 
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rites of historical canonization. And much 
of what followed confirmed one’s un- 
easiness. 

Much, but certainly not all. 

And—what a magnificent paradox !—it 
was Prince Vilhelm, a member of the 
Royal Family, rather than Zeta Héglund, 
Social Democrat and first of the festival 
speakers, who came in the course of the 
evening to transform the esoteric atmos- 
phere of magniloquent memorial phrases 
into a world of sharp, challenging Strind- 
bergian realities. It was this Prince’s elo- 
quent and incisive interpretation of 
Strindberg as the man of a thousand liv- 
ing contradictions that came finally to 
exorcise the evening’s tendency toward 
elegant ritualistic hocus pocus and bring 
us face to face with Strindberg the man. 
Strindberg himself, the literary creator 
of another royal personage, the unpre- 
dictable Gustaf II, would undoubtedly 
have enjoyed the superb dramatic irony 
of this scene. 

After Prince Vilhelm’s address, half- 
way through the evening, the program 
proceeded on a considerably less exalted 
plane but with no real loss of a proper 
memorial tone; and as one, some hours 
later, negotiated the heavily shadowed 
cobblestone courtyard of the City Hall in 
the warm yellow-red flares of marschal- 
lerna one felt that the City of Stockholm 
had not failed in its duty on this occasion 
toward one of its most famous sons. 

The Strindberg centennial may be said 
to have reached its official climax on this 
evening, but the momentum established by 
this event, together with the functions of 
the previous eventful day brought to a 
focus in the performance of The Great 
Highway, carried over into the days which 
followed. On Sunday evening the theatre- 
going public gathered again, at the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre’s so-called “Little 
Theatre,” to witness a performance of 
two of Strindberg’s naturalistic plays. 
And during the following week centennial 
enthusiasts busied themselves with a vari- 
ety of Strindberg matters—attending ex- 
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hibits which had been missed during the 
first hectic days, repeating attendance at 
exhibits which had been only superficially 
experienced under the pressures of “open- 
” spending a day in Upsala to 
examine the famous Svanfeldt Collection 
of first editions, in some cases, as in mine, 
travelling to Lund, Malmé, and Géteborg 
to attend Strindberg performances and 
view the Strindberg exhibits brought to- 
gether in these provincial cultural centres, 
and attending a seemingly endless suc- 
cession of parties and dinners more or less 
definitely arranged in memory of Strind- 
berg. 

Space does not permit me to go into any 
detail, rich though these “after days” 
were in personal contacts with members 
of the Strindberg family, with Strindberg 
scholars from various parts of the world, 
with people from theatrical and literary, 
artistic and musical circles who in one way 
or another had been, or were at present, 
active in things Strindbergian. Particular- 
ly delightful was a little party arranged 
by the officers of Strindbergssallskapet in 
honor of their foreign guests at Berns, 
the restaurant. made famous in Sweden’s 
cultural life by Strindberg’s brilliant 
satiric novel T'he Red Room. It perhaps 
goes without saying that those in attend- 
ance, all learned in things Strindbergian, 
managed rather well in re-creating on this 
occasion the proper Strindbergian tra- 
dition at Berns! 

Everywhere one came otherwise at 
luncheons or dinners, even those not spe- 
cifically arranged around Strindberg’s 
name, the conversation sooner or later 
came around to Strindberg, and the waves 
of discussion rose high about his person 
and his work. What one especially re- 
members from such occasions was the 
quality of pulsing vitality in the discus- 
sion. It was clear that Strindberg, who 
had died in the flesh nearly two score 
years ago, is a constant living factor in 
Swedish cultural life today. One still has 
to ‘take sides” on the subject of Strind- 
berg, as one had to during those days of 
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Strindberg’s life when he so frequently 
was the storm-centre of national debate 
in his country. I could give a hundred evi- 
dences of this, but the one I remember 
with perhaps the greatest interest is one 
that occurred one evening after a private 
dinner at the Liding6é home of Par Lager- 
kvist, an author who, particularly in his 
early career, has had so much in common 
with Strindberg. It was on toward mid- 
night when Par Lagerkvist and I, having 
disposed of other subjects of conversation 
which had accumulated since our last 
meeting in the summer of 1946, came 
around to Strindberg. It soon became 
clear from our hour-long discussion that 
Par Lagerkvist had in certain ways al- 
tered his position with reference to Strind- 
berg since those days, some twenty years 
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ago, when he had championed Strind- 
berg’s expressionistic drama as the only 
conceivable point of departure for the 
modern theatre. But his position has only 
been altered in part. He still finds Strind- 
berg among the most vital and challeng- 
ing of authors, a modern genius with 
whom one must grapple in a life and death 
struggle before one can emerge “on the 
other side,” before one can move signifi- 
cantly into a new modern world of liter- 
ary creation. One can but finally observe 
in this connection that such an interpreta- 
tion of Strindberg as a powerful seminal 
influence upon the literature of our day 
suggests the essential vitality of Strind- 
berg’s genius far more significantly than 
do such ceremonial obeisances as merely 
do decent honor to the record of the past. 


Professor Alrik Gustafson of the University of Minnesota attended the 

Strindberg centennial functions at Stockholm as the American guest of 

Strindbergssdllskapet and Svenska institutet fir kulturellt utbyte med 
utlandet. 


Carl von Linneé 


By Marion BromMiEY NEwTON 


SEA-BLUE flag with golden cross unfurls, 
A A symbol fair in Sweden’s northern skies, 
Where midnight streams of light Aurora flies, 

And round the cities shimmering water purls. 
There, long ago, midst kings and queens and earls, 

A student bold saw nature with new eyes, 

And Lapland wanderings made, where eagle cries, 
And arctic flowers bloom, and torrent swirls. 
Young Car! Linné the “King of Flowers” became, 

And as a scribe made books of all he learned. 
Through Europe spread the youthful seer’s fame, 

Until the highest honors he had earned. 
His love of God and nature bore his name 

Around the world, as men today proclaim. 











IN SMOOTH WATERS 


Summer Morning Idyl on the Sorland 


in Norway 


By Cart NorMAN 


is still and tranquil. Far out to the 

east, beyond a great silhouette of 
rocky islands and skerries guarding the 
white town from the open Skagerrack, the 
sun rises in rays of gold on a panel of 
shimmering silver and blue. The horizon 
dances on the blue ocean floor, a band of 
flames in the early dawn. The seagulls 
have not as yet taken wing: lying in 
groups on the mirrorlike water, they bob 
in the glittering sun like floating snowballs 
on a rimless lake. 

From out the coves and bays of the 
rock-ribbed coast come a few lone fisher- 
men in their small power-driven boats, 
bound for the fishing banks a few miles off 
shore. It is July, when there is only 


[: IS 3 O’CLOCK in the morning. All 


small-time fishing: the larger boats 
(skgyter) are tied up at their island berths 
with their great nets spread out for dry- 
ing. But a number of smaller craft soon 
will be setting out from here and there: 
Mr. Vacationist out to try his luck with 
hook and line, hoping to catch a panful of 
small fish for the family breakfast table. 

The morning is a few hours old, but the 
air is yet so still that the smoke rises al- 
most vertically from Mr. Vacationist’s 
pipe. Smoke !—See, far down to the south 
the skyline is broken by a tiny stream of 
smoke, and the shape of a large shining 
object looms nearer and nearer. In ma- 
jestic splendor, and glistening in the 
morning sun, the steamship “Stavanger- 
fjord” comes up the coast, so close that 
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Mr. Vacationist waves and shouts to the 
passengers lining the side of the beautiful 
ship. It is Sunday, and even some early 
risers in the summer cottages have come 
out to enjoy’ the glorious sight, and 
promptly hoist their flags in welcome. 
Boys and girls run for their outboard 
motorboats, and soon a flotilla of small 
craft are putt-putting seaward to greet 
the big homeward-bound ship. 

By now it is also time for Mr. Vacation- 
ist and the youngsters to be homeward 
bound. Then, after a dip or a swim in the 
crystal-clear water, comes breakfast on 
the porch. Mamma already has the table 
ready. Covered with a homespun cloth 
and decorated with bluebells, daisies, 
pansies, and forget-me-nots, it is set with 
cream-colored and strawberry-patterned 
dishes. The paper napkins with their 
fairy-tale pictures and a large egg- 
warmer in bright Rhode Island colors 
make a warm and gay scene. 

While Finn, Astri, Per, and Bjgrg eat 
their fresh blueberries and milk, pappa 
fries his whiting on the oilstove in the 
four-by-six kitchen. Eggs, fresh bread, 
goat cheese, and milk from the nature- 


cooled cellar, and the crisp fried whiting, 
tempt the most spare-eating, and the 
aroma from the coffee in the shining cop- 
per kettle is enough to awaken the most 
ravenous appetite in anyone. It is hon- 
est-to-goodness “Good-to-the-last-drop”’ 
American coffee, worth its weight in Wrig- 
ley chewing gum in Norway today. 

Breakfast is over, and as the overlord 
of the island tops his meal with generous 
helpings from an immense bowl of red, 
sweet cherries from the nearby tree, he 
shouts commands between bites: “Now, 
boys, run down and hoist the sails, and 
we'll go for a brisk cruise!” 

The sails set, flag at aft, and with a 
crew of two husky boys, brown as berries, 
and two naiades of the Norse type, also 
tanned and looking more like Hawaiian 
hula-hulas except for their flaxen hair, 
and with daddy as skipper, the “Pirate” 
cuts through the waves eastward to the 
horizon where a few hours ago the sun 
penetrated the stillness of night. The gulls 
have come to life, and they sail overhead 
in wide flights, now and then shooting 
straight down into the water to catch a 


small fish. 
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They pass a neighboring island with a 


tall flagpole from which the Stars and 
Stripes wave in the morning breeze. Here 
lives Mr. Buvick, a retired bachelor who 
has returned to his childhood shores after 
forty-some years in Chicago. He is up at 
four every morning except Sundays, and 
goes out in his American speedboat, re- 
turning at eight with enough fish for him- 
self and his neighbors. His sole companion 
on Fort Major, as he calls his island, is 
Lincoln, a fine Newfoundland dog. Every 
weekday morning at ten, Lincoln swims 
across to the mainland, collects the mail 
and newspaper for his master, and then 
swims back with them in a watertight rub- 
ber pouch. When he gets back, Mr. Buvick 
gives him three lumps of sugar; it is use- 
less trying to fool him with two lumps, for 
Lincoln is a good mathematician. But it 
is Sunday today, and there is no mail, so 
Lincoln is taking life easy, just dozing, 
and perhaps dreaming in the sunshine on 
the little dock on the bay. 

Lincoln knows even when it is his birth- 
day, says Mr. Buvick, for it happens to be 


on the Fourth of July. On his island Mr. 
Buvick has also an old rusty cannon, and 
at six in the morning he fires a shot that 
can be heard round his little world. On 
that important day, Independence Day, 
Lincoln appears at the Fort at 5:30 a.m. 
and waits for the celebration to start, 
posting himself like a sentry beside the 
cannon. The firing over, he takes his 
morning nap until it is time to swim for 
the mail. 

Out in the sailboat Finn and Per let 
down their lines to catch a few mackerel 


r 
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MR. BUVICK AT HIS “FORT” 


for mamma to cook at dinner. But mamma 
is not thinking of dinner right now. She is 
lying in her hammock, strung between the 
cherry tree and the flagpole, reading the 
Saturday Evening Post. Standing on a 
rock behind the cottage Napoleon, the 
goat, the island’s only four-legged inhabi- 
tant, is doing his best as second bass in a 


noisy quartet composed of himself and the 
three hens, Martha, Carmen, and Tosca. 
The rooster, Sultan, is too dignified and 
high-hat to even listen. But if Napoleon 
should try to trespass on his cock-of-the- 
morning promenade, the quietude of the 
Sunday morning surely will be broken by 
his jealous fury. 


Carl Norman, for quarter of a century indefatigable manager of ASF pub- 
lications, is enjoying a well-earned sabbatical in his native Norway. 


The Earth and Jonson 


By Hans Botrwip 


Translated from the Swedish by Lennart Edberg and Martin S. Allwood 


OUND the great big sun 
steals the little earth, 


trembling and demure. 


But on the trembling earth 
struts our Mr. Jonson 


happily secure. 





Little Denmark in Big America 


By Norman C. BANSEN 


preciate the vision of the founders in 

selecting this hill for the location of 
Dana College,” said Dr. Silas Andersen, 
member of the board of trustees and son 
of Dr. A. M. Andersen who founded Dana 
College and Trinity Theological Seminary 
at Blair, Nebraska, in 1884. Dr. Silas 
Andersen, Minneapolis surgeon, spoke 
these words at the October 26, 1947, lay- 
ing of the cornerstone for Dana’s quar- 
ter-million-dollar administration-library 
building on the northeast slope of College 
Hill. 

Since the days when College Hill was 
known as Skolebakken and could boast 
only one building—tower-crowned Old 
Main—down to the present era of new 
building programs on the campus, men 
have looked with wonder on the magnifi- 
cent panorama of more than one hundred 
square miles of the Missouri Valley visi- 
ble from the campus. Four miles from the 
college is the Missouri River, and far in 
the distance rise the bluffs of Iowa, bold 
and blue. Students on their way to chapel, 
new held in the auditorium because the 
student body has outgrown the chapel in 
Old Main, watch the changing colors of 
the valley as the seasons pass. 


T: IS ONLY NOW that I truly ap- 


In addition to placing an emphasis on 
the importance of the personal relation- 
ship of the individual to his God, the 
chapel services at Dana are perpetuating, 
through translation, the hymn treasures of 
Denmark. To hear the spirited singing of 
the hymns of Kingo, Brorson, and Grundt- 
vig by energetic young Americans is an 
unforgettable experience. While Dana in 
most respects is a typical American liberal 
arts college, there are reminders of the 
heritage of the school. Even yet one occa- 
sionally hears students, whether of Danish 
ancestry or not, use pithy Danish idioms 


for more exact expression. Classes in the 


Danish language are growing year by 


year. In 1942 a group of students, under 
the direction of Professor Paul C. Ny- 
holm, presented the Danish version of Kaj 
Munk’s drama Ordet in six states. The 
library’s collection of Danish books, the 
plaques of Thorvaldsen’s “Morning’”’ and 
“Evening,” an occasional kaffebord, the 
local chapter of The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation, and the choir’s tra- 
ditional closing “Benediction” by Lutkin, 
a Danish-American, indicate that this 
largest educational institution founded by 
Danes outside of Denmark still appre- 
ciates its heritage from Scandinavia. 


* * * 


In the fall of 1884 the Danish Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church Association was or- 
ganized by men formerly connected with 
the Norwegian-Danish Conference. A 
committee was appointed to establish a 
theological training school. Pastor A. M. 
Andersen was a member of the committee 
and late that same year, while serving a 
small Danish Lutheran church in Blair, 
Nebraska, he began in his own home to 
prepare candidates for the ministry. 

In July 1885 the Trinity School Asso- 
ciation of the Danish Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church Association was organized, 
articles of incorporation were adopted and 
a board of trustees elected and authorized 
to proceed with the erection of a building. 
By October 1886 the building had been 
erected at a cost of only $7,000, of which 
$3,000 was subscribed by residents of 
Blair. Considering the condition of the 
people at that time the several gifts of 
$100 and the gift of $300 to the fund rep- 
resented a generous heart and a spirit of 
sacrifice. This structure is still in use and 
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DANA’S HISTORIC OLD MAIN 


has endeared itself to thousands of former 
students as Old Main. 
The building provided living quarters 


for the president, office facilities, class 
rooms, kitchen and dining room facilities, 
and study and sleeping rooms for forty 
students. Twelve students made up the 


first student body to occupy the new build- 
ing in 1886. The instruction was in charge 
of the Rev. A. M. Andersen, who had been 
called to be president by the convention of 
the previous year. The president’s wife 
cooked for the students until the organiza- 
tion of a boarding club. 
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THE OLD QUADRANGLE ELM AND MEN’S 


In 1889 the Rev. Mr. Andersen was 
succeeded by the Rev. G. B. Christiansen 
as president of Trinity Seminary. In 1893 
seventeen women were enrolled in the first 
summer course for women. In the fall of 
that year the north wing of Old Main was 
completed. It was a needed addition, since 


i 


DORMITORY 


by this time the winter enrollment had 
increased to more than fifty students. 
The Rev. P. S. Vig succeeded Chris- 
tiansen as president in 1896. In 1899 the 
Danish Folk School at Elk Horn, Iowa, 
and Trinity Seminary were united with 
the Rev. Kristian Anker as president of 
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AUDITORIUM AND GYMNASIUM 


the merged institution. The attendance in- 
creased to 98 in 1899-1900, and during 
this same year the school became coeduca- 
tional with a curriculum embracing acad- 
emy, college, normal, and business courses. 
This necessitated the erection of the first 
Women’s Dormitory. It was completed in 


1899 and served as such until the Greater 
Dana Program resulted in the erection of 


the present Women’s Dormitory. 


This change also brought about the 
need for a new name. The announcements 
for 1900-1901 were sent out under the 
name of Blair College and Trinity Theo- 
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logical Seminary. Two years later Trinity 
College and Theological Seminary was the 
name used. The present name of Dana 
College and Trinity Theological Seminary 
was first used in the catalogue for 1903- 
1904. 

In 1905 the Rev. J. P. Jensen, father 
of Dean T. I. Jensen of Trinity Seminary, 
assumed the presidency. His term of office 
was cut short by his untimely death in 
1908. In this year the Rev. S. C. Eriksen 
became head of the seminary, and Prof. 
C. X. Hansen was placed in charge of the 
administration of the college. The follow- 
ing year Hansen became college president, 
and the Rev. P. S. Vig became Dean of 
Trinity Seminary. From 1914 until 1919 
the Rev. L. A. Laursen was president of 
both college and seminary. 

In 1920 the United Danish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church initiated a drive for a 
fund of one-half million dollars, half to be 
placed in a permanent endowment fund 
and the other half to be used for building 
projects. In 1922 the new Women’s Dor- 
mitory was completed and four years later 
the new Men’s Dormitory followed. In 
1928 the Auditorium-Gymnasium was 
erected by Mr. Lawrence Thomsen, Cody, 
Wyoming, chief donor, and the alumni. 
Old Main was renovated and continued to 
serve as an administration and classroom 
building. These buildings and a heating 
plant have been adequate until the present 
increased enrollment has made new build- 
ings a necessity. 

In 1919 Prof. C. X. Hansen again as- 
sumed duties as president and continued 
as such until 1925 when the Rev. Theo- 
dore M. Hansen was made acting presi- 
dent. The following year he was elected 
president and served until 1929. Prof. 
Erland Nelson served two years as acting 
president and in 1931 was elected presi- 
dent, serving until 1937, when Dr. C. X. 
Hansen again was called upon to head 
the institution temporarily. 

Despite the depression, the enrollment 
level was maintained during the early 
thirties by a student employment plan 
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EARLY MORNING IN 
COLLEGE PARK 


that also resulted in the development of 
beautiful College Park. The landscaping 
was the work of students and transformed 
a dusty clay tract into a park of trees, 
shrubs, lawns, and lily pools. 

The Rev. Lawrence Siersbeck was 
elected president in 1938 and in 1939 wel- 
comed to the campus the present King and 
Queen of Denmark as Crown Prince F red- 
erik and Crown Princess Ingrid. It was 
a gala occasion for the college, and visi- 
tors thronged the campus to hear the 
greetings from the royal guests and watch 
the Crown Prince plant a tree on the 
Quadrangle. 

In 1944 the present head of the insti- 
tution, the Rev. R. E. Morton, was inau- 
gurated as president of both college and 
seminary. Dr. J. P. Nielsen, former presi- 
dent of the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary in Tokyo, Japan, headed the semi- 
nary from 1931 until 1945, 
succeeded by the Rev. T. I. Jensen as 
the dean of Trinity Seminary. 


and was 
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PRESIDENT R. E. MORTON 


Four presidents of the school were 
awarded the golden cross of the Order of 
Ridder af Dannebrog by the King of Den- 
mark. Those receiving this distinction 
were Dr. A. M. Andersen, the founder; 
the Rev. G. B. Christiansen; Dr. P. S. 
Vig; and the Rev. Kristian Anker. 

Today Dana, as a four-year liberal arts 
college, grants the B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Pre-professional courses in law, engineer- 
ing, theology, medicine, and nursing, and 
various pre-vocational courses are offered. 
Teacher training, social service, and busi- 
ness administration are other fields in 
which Dana is prepared to offer thorough 
training. The B.D. degree may be earned 
upon completion of the three-year post- 
graduate course at Trinity Seminary. 
Dana offers opportunities for conference 
athletic competition in football, basket- 


ball, and track. To encourage literary 
creativity, an anthology of student writ- 
ing, The Sower, is published annually. 
Other college publications are Hermes, a 
biweekly newspaper, and The Danian, a 
yearbook. 
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Through her A Cappella Choir, Dana 
has become widely known. This choral 
group has twice made a concert tour of 
Denmark, in 1929 and again in 1935, both 
times participating in the Rebild celebra- 
tion of the 4th of July. Concerts have been 
presented from coast to coast in the 
United States. This summer the choir, 
directed by Prof. Paul Neve since 1943, 
will make a concert tour of the Pacific 
Coast. 

The new Administration-Library build- 
ing is the latest asset of the college. The 
library includes stack space for 50,000 
volumes, a large college reading room, a 
seminary reading room, and a rare book 
room. Administrative and faculty offices 
will be moved to this building. In addition, 
there are nine classrooms and a projection 
room. Old Main will bostinue to serve as a 
classroom’ and laboratory building. 

The physical plant of the future will 
include, in addition to the present perma- 
nent buildings, a hall of science, an addi- 
tional dormitory, a student union, and a 
combined chapel and hall of music. Old 
Main is to be replaced by the latter struc- 
ture. A program of construction of faculty 
residences married veterans’ 
apartments has alleviated the housing 
shortage in the community. 

The fact that Dana continues to draw 
students from both coasts and foreign 
countries points to a promising future. 
Although the enrollment of 300 is com- 
paratively small, this is an advantage 
when the student group is as cosmopolitan 
as that at Dana. During this school year, 
nineteen states, Canada, Denmark, and 
the Philippine Republic are represented 
by students; eleven students are from 
Maine, seven from California. 

Around the world former students of 
Dana are to be found. One of the leaders 
of the Lutheran Church in Japan, Dr. 
Hajime Inadomi, for many years head of 
a large boys’ school at Kumamoto, learned 
to appreciate Danish hymns at Dana and 
amazed delegates at a Copenhagen confer- 


and ten 
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ence by singing Den Store Hvide Flok in 
the original Danish and by addressing 
them in that language. 

From many quarters have come words 
of appreciation of the spirit of friendly 
Christian living on the peaceful campus 
of Dana. Joseph T. Langland of the 
Writers’ Workshop at the State Univer- 
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sity of Iowa said of the college, “Among 
our millions Dana is small. But in the 
moral looseness of the time, in this surg- 
ing backwash of the war, the character 
and spiritual ideal of Dana College are a 
shining tower of strength.” Cognizant of 
this fact, the men who guide Dana are 
building for the future. 


ADMINISTRATION-LIBRARY 


Norman C. Bansen is Director of Public Relations at Dana College. 
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Before Books Came to the Northland 


By HiuMar WuLFF 


A short story translated from the Danish by Esther I. Persson 


LD HALVOR trudged painfully 
() up the road, but his eyes were 

bright as he looked out across the 
half-dark sea. Gray geese marched nois- 
ily across the crusty earth, arching their 
necks and cackling in the still autumnal 
air. He leaned his straight old back 
against a resinous, fragrant pine tree, 
nodded musingly at the geese, and knew 
that the snow would come early. 

A short distance from the rock on which 
he rested his legs Jonson sat on the worn 
out knapsack that held his scissors-grind- 
ing gear. For many years Jonson had 
roamed, the pouch slung over his shoulder, 
as far south as Uppland. He sat in sunken 
dejection, his knitted cap pulled down 
over his ears, and the rheumatic hands 
hidden in the ragged sleeves of his leather 
jacket. He lifted his head slightly and 
peered at old Halvor through red-rimmed 
eyes. 

“You know everything, Halvor,” he 
said, “what do I know that’s worth tell- 
ing?” 

“You have journeyed far, and seen life. 
Tell them about it, as I have done, and as 
they themselves know it. And you can 
likewise tell them stories that you invent 
yourself, but you must always remember, 
Jonson, that life itself must be in your 
stories. It does not matter if they are not 
actual happenings, as long as they might 
have been. I am now eighty years old, 
and for more than thirty years I have 
made my living by journeying about and 
telling tales ; I have told much that I have 
myself created, but never yet has anyone 
called old Halvor a liar. Think of that, 
Jonson, for over thirty years I have 
wandered up and down the land and 
earned my bread by speaking to the peo- 
ple of things that are good and true. A 


good imaginary tale is no falsehood; it is 
as good as a half truth, and whole truths 
do not exist.” 

Jonson sat dejectedly on his well- 
packed knapsack. He looked out across 
the sea and into his eyes there came a 
strange light, as if they saw something 
far away, something unreal. Almost in a 
whisper, as if he were revealing a deep 
mystery, he turned toward old Halvor. 

“How did you come to get started do- 
ing it? Many times I have wondered how, 
although you were better at it than I, you 
still remained a free man. The doors have 
always opened to you, you have never 
needed to ask for bread. And though your 
hands have never had to hold a tool, still 
you have been able to live a free man, and 
to keep your stomach full.” 

“That is what I wish to tell you this 
evening, Jonson. Tonight I go to my 
eternal rest, and therefore I have sum- 
moned you that you might wear my cloak. 
In making you my heir I shall thereby go 
on living; every time they see you they 
will remember old Halvor. More than a 
hundred times our paths have crossed, 
and when we rested together by the 
stream or in the forest and you told me 
of your wanderings among the people to 
the south, then I divined that you, also, 
had the gift within you. Perhaps you do 
not understand this yourself, but that is 
the reason why you have chosen to go out 
on the highways in order to live as a free 
man.” 

The hot northland summer had rapidly 
borne the wandering old story-teller to the 
autumn of his life. When the brilliant- 
hued birch leaves began their dance of 
many colors on the hills he had felt that 
his legs would not carry him across frozen 
lakes and streams another winter and that 
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his eyes would no longer show him the 
way across rocky passes or along the 
sleigh paths of the forest. But old Halvor 
had long since made up his account. He 
had had a good life and had been a free 
man, who brought cheer into the hard 
lives of his people. He had had the respect 
and confidence of the cottagers, and that 
jewel with which he had bedecked their 
day was not to tarnish under the dust of 
forgetfulness. Worthily he would go to his 
rest, and give his mantle to Jonson who 
would bear it for another generation and 
perhaps in his turn hand it to another. In 
this way old Halvor would never be dead 
to his people: a wandering teller of tales 
would forever walk in his steps and keep 
his memory alive. Within thousands of 
log-timbered walls they would carry the 
image of old Halvor in their hearts, and 
in their memories his stories would live. 
Stories out of their own lives, spoken out 
of thoughts they themselves knew but 
could not clothe in words. 

It was so the old wanderer wished to 
be remembered. Therefore they must not 
find him fallen in the snow and believe 
that his deeds had perished with him. 
When he knew that his time was come he 
walked without faltering to his grave 
place. Long before the rime frost had be- 
gun to fringe the water’s edge he had 
found the place where he wished to sleep 
the long sleep. He had sent word to Jon- 
son with the timbermen and had himself 
gone to the cairn to wait for the coming 
of the frost. While still he had the 
strength he would bestow his legacy. Over 
his grave the wind of the northland would 
whisper through the branches of the pines. 
It would whisper of a wanderer who had 
known life. When the ice in the streams 
melted and springtime flowers nodded over 
his grave, Jonson would pass close by in 
token that old Halvor had not walked in 
vain. 

“Thou hast the gift, Jonson, and there- 
fore shalt thou, like me, go out and be- 
come the story-teller for the people of the 
northland. Thou shalt come to them as a 
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free man and clothe their thoughts with 
words, and they will always place the 
bread in your pouch, without your ask- 
ing.” 

“They will not do that for me,” replied 
Jonson. “I know that people. They sharp- 
en their own knives, and only down in the 
plains can I find work.” 

“You do not know them, because you 
think only of their knives. They are chil- 
dren of labor, and their fields are often 
scorched by the cold of winter so that 
hunger comes upon them. Therefore they 
must be heedful of their bread not to give 
it for work they can do themselves. There- 
fore they have no need of your work as do 
the people of the south. Down on the 
plains they can grow wheat and the peo- 
ple there eat white bread and allow others 
to do much of their work. 

“T tell you, Jonson, the people of the 
northland are pure in heart and will al- 
ways receive the man who can fill an 
empty place among them. So tonight you 
shall cast your gear in the sea, so that 
nothing shall again bind you to the plains. 
You shall do it when you have laid me in 
the grave under the pines. You shall put 
on my cloak and in it you shall walk 
freely through any door and they will re- 
ceive you and sit quietly at their work 
while you tell them your stories of events 
that have happened or might have hap- 
pened. They will sit and remember old 
Halvor. And always they will give you — 
bread without your asking for it, nor will 
they say aught because you do not work 
at the mill or clear the stones from the 
fields. As I have been, so you shall be the 
voice of their thoughts, and they will bless 
your path across the hills and know that 
you have come to tell them of life and of 
themselves, of all that they do and think 
but cannot put into words. You will be a 
benefaction to them, when you come as 
the interpreter of their thoughts and as 
the messenger of life.” 


Old Halvor spoke with a deep, singing 
voice, like the dreamy rustling of branches 
in the evening breeze. Under heavy snow 
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clouds the sea lay dark and waiting, as 
hour by hour the frost bound it fast to 
the long winter. With steady hands the 
old story-teller lifted his legs from the 
rock and felt that the cold had almost 
reached his hips. But still his heart beat, 
and his thoughts were clear. Old Halvor 
reflected that his life had been good and 
that his sleep would be good, and there- 
fore his grave would not signify the con- 
summation of the goal. But before he gave 
his inheritance completely away and sent 
forth another free man to go out and re- 
pay a portion of the debt to the people of 
the northland he must first know what had 
freed this man of all earthly vanities. 

“Now I must ask you about something, 
Jonson, something which you must an- 
swer, even though it concerns you only. 
You had another life before you went out 
on the highways; what you did then has 
no significance now, but what was it that 
drove you out?” 

“No one has ever asked me that before, 
and it is no one’s business, but you are 
Halvor, and you say that you will die 
tonight.” Jonson twined his blue, crooked 
fingers around the pouch straps. “I come 
from the far south, where they have 
everything imaginable. I have seen great 
cities and talked with people who lived 
without faith; they lived well and many 
became rich. I did not understand it then. 
My father was a priest and desired that 
I, ‘too, should become a priest. In child- 
hood I had already learned the greater 
part of the prayer book. But later on I 
could not understand how people could 
live happily without faith.” 

Jonson pulled his cap more firmly over 
his head and turned so that he sat with 
his back to old Halvor. His red-rimmed 
eyes stared southward through the frosty 
night. 

“T began to read books. I read many 
heavy books, so many that I lost my faith 
and neglected the prayer book. I no 
longer wished to be a priest. My father 
would have forced me, but I grew impa- 
tient with the reading of books. I do not 
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remember much more of that time; every 
night I read, and by day I went about 
thinking of what I had read. At last I 
understood that the world is full of wise 
men who are at war with one another. I 
lost my faith and could find no meaning 
in life. And so I began to wander. Out on 
the highways it is good. There one is 
bound by nothing. Now I believe in every- 
thing that grows in the sunlight. I also 
believe in bread and sleep. It is good that 
you can lay yourself here in the forest for- 
ever. I would do the same when my time 
comes, but it may be that before that I 
shall wander many long days without 
bread in my pouch. You have had your life 
up here, Halvor, and they know of you 
down on the plains. But a new time has 
come down there, it is hard for them to 
earn money, and they no longer have time 
to be friendly. Their houses are locked, 
and my tools can scarcely provide me 
with bread. The old ones die, and the 
young ones no longer let me sharpen their 
knives. It is long since they have per- 
mitted me to sit in their kitchens and tell 
them of old Halvor from the northland. 
No one questions me now, though I have 
traveled in your footsteps, and your tales 
are forgotten.” 

With a nod of understanding, old Hal- 
vor’s eyes came to rest on Jonson’s knit- 
ted cap. All things are foreordained and 
Jonson, too, had been forced to go out on 
the highways and learn of life. Long ago, 
he had perceived that the wandering scis- 
sors-grinder had the gift of story-telling, 
but he had had a long trail to follow be- 
fore he could give from a heart freed of 
distrust. By streams and in the forest they 
had sat together, when their paths crossed, 
and Jonson had told of the land to the 
south, as only he can who dreams with a 
child’s fantasy in telling his tales and 
who, in the pureness of his heart believes 
what he speaks. 

It was Halvor’s creed that through the 
sorcery of words people could fill their 
days with peace so that without anguish 
and fear they might live their allotted 
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time. Life was unending, and when people 
no longer feared losing it they would no 
longer be gripped by dread and confusion 
when they read the books of the wise men 
who themselves feared life and sowed the 
seed of despair. 

But Jonson had spoken of the new era 
that had come to the south and would one 
day reach the cottages in the forests of 
the northland. The day of books and ma- 
chinery marched steadily northward, the 
forest peace would be shattered, their 
children would have new desires, and an 
old wanderer would no longer be enough 
to fill their days. Thus it would be, if such 
were the predestined way of life. But as 
Halvor had told of events that had taken 
place many generations ago, so he also 
wished that his own time would live on 
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and that he himself might have a place in 
his people’s heart, when the forest moss 
had long since concealed his grave. 

When the cold of night had paralyzed 
old Halvor’s stiffened body and only his 
eyes could speak he saw Jonson fling his 
pouch in a curving arch out over the 
marsh, to splinter the fragile ice of the 
sea and finally to sink. And he saw the 
tired scissors-grinder straighten up and 
walk towards the mound where the old 
story-teller lay with the warmth of life 
in the last beat of his heart. He saw Jon- 
son walk with a light, sure tread as a man 
who knows his way. And in deep gladness 
the wandering teller of tales closed his 
eyes and knew that he would live. 

Above him stood the pines straight as 
altar lights. 


The Danish novelist Hilmar Wulff was born in Randers in 1908, the son 
of a fisherman. Years on the high seas have given him a kind of plan- 
etary vision. 


Early Woods 


By Rosertr P. Tristram CoFrrin 


ERE is the time of doubled goods: 
Skies are bluer for being in woods, 


Twigs on trees are more like lace 
Because new buds are stitched in place. 


Leaves are promises, not shade, 

The smallest ivory violets made, 
Where threads of woodland rivers run, 
Have their faces full of sun. 


Hepaticas opening sharp and new 
Have driven holes and let sky through 
The forest floor, and in dark moss 
There are heavens to step across. 


Blue violets have pulled down sky, 

The sun-lamp hangs in the maples high, 
But it hangs also bright and nigher 

In dogtooth violets’ bells of fire. 


The drops of the cold snow are gone, 
But drops of warmer snow are on 

The bloodroot’s crinkled leaves. Deep-eyed 
Snakes flow by the water’s side. 


Leaves like adders, adders like brooks, 
Like lovelier things each loveliness looks, 
Serpents and lilies do double duty: 

This is the month of doubled beauty. 
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THE QUESTION OF DEN- 
MARK’S FOREIGN POLICY 
took precedence over 
all other issues during 
the January-March 
quarter. As always, 
however, when vital 
matters are at stake, 
DENMARK the nation showed its 
essential unity and was 
able to deal with the problem in a calm 
and democratic way. Sporadic shouting 
was heard from the Communist wing. But 
that was entirely expected, and, fortu- 
nately, did not make much of an impres- 
sion. 

The development was interesting, re- 
flecting, as it did, the general status of 
world politics. The problem of Denmark’s 
position in the great issue between East 
and West could be solved in one of. two 
ways: Denmark could either join with 
Norway and Sweden in a Scandinavian 
bloc; or she could adhere to the Atlantic 
Pact. A third choice did not exist. 

Generally speaking, the Danes were in 
favor of a northern defense union. No one 
was willing to abandon belief in the pos- 
sibility of bridging the gap between East 
and West. Might not a Scandinavian bloc 
achieve that purpose? Norway did not 
think so. Sweden’s efforts to reach an 
agreement permitting her to remain neu- 
tral found no support in Norway; and 
Denmark’s attempts to act as an inter- 
mediary, trying to reconcile the opposing 
viewpoints, were wrecked at the Oslo 
meeting, Premier Hans Hedtoft having 
first skilfully managed to arrange inter- 
Scandinavian negotiations at Karlstad, 
Sweden, and, later, at Copenhagen. Fol- 
lowing that, stocks in neutrality went 
down. Whereas a Gallup poll early in 
February had showed 51 per cent of the 
population to be in favor of resuming 
negotiations between the three Scandi- 
navian countries, the position at the begin- 


ning of March was 47 per cent favoring 
the Atlantic Pact, with only 26 per cent 
ready to adopt a policy of neutrality, and 
27 per cent incapable of making up their 
minds. It was obvious, though, that the 
Danes accepted the situation in a spirit 
of realism. The efforts for a joint North- 
ern defense having been abandoned Den- 
mark had only one choice left: to join 
the Atlantic Pact. 

Foreign Minister Gustav Rasmussen 
went to Washington for a conference with 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. The re- 
sult proved fruitful. Mr. Rasmussen could 
return to his country with a recommenda- 
tion that Denmark join the pact, the State 
Department having been able to assure 
him that the pact was of a purely defen- 
sive nature and in strict accordance with 
the United Nations Charter. 

In deciding on this course the Danish 
Government made the most momentous 
choice any Danish Government has had to 
make since 1864, nay, since the Napole- 
onic wars. The deprecations of the Com- 
munists went unheeded. For the people of 
Denmark the die had been cast. 


ANOTHER MATTER to which Gustav Ras- 
mussen and the American Secretary of 
State gave very close attention was Green- 
land. Denmark’s new line of policy in re- 
gard to her great northern colony was 
being worked out. In Copenhagen, at the 
present writing, Greenland negotiators 
are in daily session around the conference 
table. Their task is to establish the guid- 
ing lines for the future administration of 
Greenland. Free enterprise is going to 
get a chance there; Greenland will no 
longer remain a closed country in the 
hitherto accepted sense of the word. The 
colony has been a prisoner of the past 
long enough; henceforth a door will be 
thrown open on the future, on progress. It 
was indicative of the political stability in 
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Denmark that no voice was lifted against 
the new policy which, in other circum- 
stances, would certainly have called forth 
a chorus of comment in view of the fact 
that here a socialist government is em- 
bracing a colonial policy to be conducted 
under the banner of free enterprise. 


However, along with the new develop- 
ment the question of the defense of Green- 
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But EVEN POWER PoLiTics could not 
steal the show completely from certain 
home events that made a dent in daily life. 
King Frederik IX celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his birth on March 11. 
The King, who is the most democratic 
monarch Denmark has ever had, wished 
the day to be spent informally. In his 
opinion, the times, with the problems of 


Danish Information Office 


The Danish Royal Family “en famille” 


land comes up. The American bases built 
in 1941 are still maintained, though in 
limited and definitely defensive scope. 
Henceforth the defense of Greenland 
will not be a purely Dano-American affair, 
but will come under the joint jurisdiction 
of the Atlantic pact powers. Thus a solu- 
tion very satisfactory to Denmark has 
come about, with her sovereignty over the 
colony fully secured. 


reconstruction, etc., were not propitious 
for a big, popular birthday celebration; 
and his native modesty forbade him to 
envisage any festive tribute paid to him 
on the part of his people. The Danes ap- 
preciated the King’s attitude, but were 
unwilling to forego the expression of those 
feelings of love and affection which the 
King inspires in one and all. Towns were 
decked out with flags and flowers, and the 
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people paid such heartfelt tribute to their 
King that it cannot but have touched him 
deeply. Frederik IX is achieving a meas- 
ure of popularity exceeded only by that of 
his late father, King Christian X. This 
our young King was made to realize to 
the fullest extent. 


Joy WAS MINGLED WITH sorrow, though. 
One of Denmark’s great men, Robert 
Storm Petersen passed away after only 
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the order of Dannebrog, personally pin- 
ning the. decoration on his breast. This 
official recognition made him extremely 
happy. He already had received the rare 
decoration Ingenio et Arti, which signal 
honor had never been more richly de- 
served. 

Thus, within a few months, Denmark 
has lost two of her greatest humorists, 
Storm Petersen and Viggo Barfod 
(rb¢digst), both of them true exponents 


Danish Information Office 


King Frederik directs the orchestra 


one week’s illness. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the entire country was grief- 
stricken. Storm Petersen was loved in 
every Danish home, by grown-ups and 
children alike. His rich, whimsical hu- 
mor, his keen eye for the droll aspects of 
life, his fine character that never permit- 
ted him to stoop to vulgarity or wounding 
satire, had raised him to such a position 
that he had become an institution, the 
symbol of Danish humor. He means to 
Denmark what Mark Twain means to the 
United States. Denmark mourned at the 
bier of the great artist. Shortly before his 
death the King had made him a knight of 


of Denmark’s special brand of humor, 
both worthy princes of the Danish par- 
nassus. Denmark is the poorer for their 
loss. 


Kina Freperik gave his first big party 
since his ascension to the throne. Usually 
a formal royal party takes place over 
three nights. But the King departed from 
tradition. He did not send out the invita- 
tions according to rank and class, but had 
the classes mingle, thus demonstrating, 
once more, his truly democratic convic- 
tions. 


The King also made a number of gram- 
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ophone recordings, conducting the Royal 
Theatre Orchestra. The records were raf- 
fled for the benefit of the United Nations 
relief work in the fight against tubercu- 
losis. Some day those records will be 
worth a king’s ransom. From the moment 
they were released they were in unexam- 


pled demand. 


‘THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER IN Europe, the 
Berlingske Tidende, celebrated its bicen- 
tenary on January 3. The paper is still 
owned by descendants of its founder, 
printer Ernst Henrich Berling. At present 
the seventh generation is represented on 
the board. The whole capital was affected 
by the jubilee. The Guard’s band played 
a jubilee march composed for the occa- 
sion by Knudage Riisager. Editors, staff 
writers, personnel, and friends of the 
paper, three thousand in number, were 
entertained at the biggest banquet in the 
history of Denmark. 


AN OUTSTANDING EVENT in home politics 
was provided when former Premier Knud 
Kristensen gave up his seat in the Lower 
House, because he failed to find that 
willingness to all-out cooperation in Den- 
mark’s South Slesvig policy which he felt 
was right and necessary. (Dealt with in 
detail in a previous issue of The Quarter’s 
History.) This does not mean that he is 
abandoning his political activity ; quite the 
contrary. He will have time now to cam- 
paign all over the country for his stand, a 
stand for which he has sacrificed first his 
premiership and now his parliamentary 
mandate. 


RECONSTRUCTION MADE HEADWAY. The 
Marshall millions were spent with good 


sense and moderation. American newspa- 
permen who visited Denmark for the pur- 
pose of observing the effects of ECA re- 
turned with enthusiastic reports about the 
ability of the Danes to make a little go 
a long way. Denmark is making progress. 
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WuereEas the other 
Seandinavian countries 
might have had some 
doubts about whether 
to join the North At- 
Pact, no such 
doubts existed in Ice- 


lantic 


land. The question had 

been threshed out two 
ICELAND years ago, when there 
was a question of leasing bases to the 
United States. At that time the Com- 
munists had shot off all their power, and 
no new arguments had been produced 
since. 

As soon as the first talks were initiated 
between England, France, and the Bene- 
lux countries, the Communists started their 
propaganda. Towards the end of the war 
they proposed in the parliament that Ice- 
land declare a war on Germany and 
Japan. Now they reversed their former 
standpoint and saw the only hope of safe- 
ty for Iceland by adhering to a strict 
policy of neutrality. It had little effect. 
On March 13 the leaders of the three gov- 
ernment parties flew to Washington for 
informative talks. They were the Foreign 
Minister Mr. Bjarni Benediktsson, leader 
of the Conservative party; the Minister 
for Air, Mr. Eysteinn Jonsson of the Pro- 
gressive party; and the Minister for 
Trade, Mr. Emil Jénsson of the Social- 
democrats. 

Owing to the fact that Icelanders have 
no army nor armed forces, they were anx- 
ious to emphasize that they “would not 
consent to any foreign military bases in 
peace time.”” The American Secretary of 
State on his side “stressed the purpose of 
the pact as being the maintenance of 
peace, and pointed out that the pact has 
been drafted in close conformity with the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 


THE WINTER in Iceland has been defi- 
nitely the worst since 1919 and probably 
the worst of this century. The weather 
there seems to have a decided correlation 
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to the weather in America, which also has 
had a severe winter. An unconformity 
with the weather in Scandinavia has been 
noticed for centuries, and has also shown 
itself this unusual winter. Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson has long maintained that Ice- 
land should be counted an American re- 
public. The vagaries of the weather seem 
to support his opinion, as well as the 
Russian scare. 
THE NEW BUILDING of the National 
Theater is nearly finished, and should be 
ready for occupation this spring. When 
the foundations were laid, the hot water 
plant was a distant dream. Now Reykja- 
vik has for several years been heated up 
by water from hot springs. The space in- 
tended for storage of coke and for the 
heating plant has therefore been utilized 
for a small stage; so Reykjavik gets two 
stages instead of one. 

This winter the Dramatic Society has 
been very active. The favorite play was 
The Golden Gate by David Stefansson, 
which has been shown over one hundred 
times. This old folktale has been trans- 
lated into English by Gathorne Hardy 
and had very good reviews when it was 
shown at the Gateway Theatre in Edin- 
burgh. It is being translated into Swedish 
and Finnish, but was played in Icelandic 


in Helsinki. 


Another Icelandic drama played in Rey- 
kjavik last winter was The Wish by J6- 
hann Sigurjénsson, describing the gloomy 
and terrible life of Galdra Loftur, who 
did not hesitate to wake up the dead to 


secure possession of a book of black 
magic. It is an effective play, though it 
does not reach the stature of his best play: 
Eyvind of the Hills. 

Of the classical authors Volpone by 
Ben Jonson was shown and Hamlet and 
two of the Broadway favorites: Gaslight 
and Arsenic and Old Lace. 

As a curiosity it can be mentioned that 
the first film drama has been produced in 
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Iceland. The author and producer is Luf- 
tur Guémundsson, who used classical in- 
gredients without getting classical effects. 


THE ERUPTION oF HEKLA is now defi- 
nitely over. Its eruption lasted fifteen 
months. It ended with a rather mean trick, 
for it gave forth a lot of carbon dioxide. 
This is heavier than the atmosphere and 
without smell and colour. It therefore col- 
lected in hollows, and farmers began to 
find their sheep dead in such hollows with- 
out apparent reason. Also wild animals 
like foxes and birds were overcome by the 
deadly gas. After a few months this emit- 
tance also stopped, and now Hekla is tak- 
ing on its usual snow mantle and looking 
as innocent as ever. 


Tue exports of Iceland in 1948 reached 
the total of 395.7 million kronor and the 
imports reached 456.7 million kronur. 

In spite of the fact the exports gained 
a peak for all time, the year is regarded 
as rather poor. The herring fisheries which 
are the money “crop” of the Icelanders, 
failed completely in 1948, both the sum- 
mer and winter season. The reason that 
the export value was so high is that in 
1948 the products of the herring season 
from the year before were exported. 


ON THE OTHER HAND Iceland has had 
unusually good salmon fisheries. Here the 
effect of man’s interference is showing. 
As salmon always returns to the river 
where it was bred, the different rivers had 
developed salmon of definite family like- 
ness. When Icelanders began breeding 
salmon, they took care to gather the roes 
of stout and big salmon and put them in 
rivers with small salmon. The expected 
results are now showing, for the average 
weight of the salmon in some rivers has 
nearly doubled, to the great joy of all 
fishing enthusiasts. 
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PoLITICAL EVENTS 
moved swiftly during 
the first quarter of 1949 
when Norway, follow- 
ing a long and fruitless 
search for a Scandina- 
vian alternative, final- 
ly decided to make a 
clean break with for- 
mer .isolationist policy 
and join in an outright military alliance 
with the Western Powers. An extended 
series of conferences and exploratory 
meetings culminated March 29 when the 
Norwegian Parliament by a historic vote 
of 130 to 13 authorized Foreign Minister 
Halvard M. Lange to fly to Washington 
and sign the North Atlantic Pact on Nor- 
way’s behalf. 
Indications that chances were slim for 
a Norwegian-Danish-Swedish defense ar- 
rangement within the U.N. framework 
and on terms which would provide a de- 
gree of security that Norway deemed 
necessary were already apparent in For- 
eign Minister Lange’s New Year’s state- 
ment: “We must also find a means of ex- 
panding cooperation with peoples with 
whom we feel a kindred relationship— 
people outside the boundaries of Scandi- 
navia. We must hope that Denmark and 
Sweden will come to these same conclu- 
sions. .. .’” Hopes rose momentarily with 
a joint communiqué issued bv the three 
Prime Ministers meeting in Copenhagen 
January 24, but these were short-lived. 
On January 30, five months of exhaustive 
exploratory meetings were concluded with 
the announcement from government heads 
meeting in Oslo that a tri-national de- 
fense pact could not be concluded at the 
present time. Shortly thereafter Foreign 
Minister Lange went to Washington to 
obtain more detailed information concern- 
ing the proposed North Atlantic Pact and 
upon his return to Oslo recommended that 
Norway join in preliminary discussions 
soon to begin in the American capital. 
Parliament supported this recommenda- 
tion on March 3 when by a vote of 118 to 
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11 Norwegian Ambassador to the United 
States Wilhelm Morgenstierne was _ in- 
structed to meet with representatives of 
the participating powers then formulat- 
ing a draft of the proposed pact. At that 
same meeting Parliament voted to reject 
the Soviet offer of a non-aggression pact, 
replying that, “By joining the United 
Nations Charter which lays upon mem- 
ber States the duty to refrain from threats 
or use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any 
State, the two countries have pledged 
themselves not to attack one another. Un- 
der these circumstances the Norwegian 
Government fails to see the need to re- 
iterate the pledge by a special non-ag- 
gression pact between the two lands.” 

With publication of the text of the pro- 
posed agreement on March 18, many 
members who had abstained from voting 
until they had the document before them, 
decided in favor of Norway’s entry. The 
deciding vote on March 29 represented a 
sweeping victory for the Government’s 
foreign program. 


Despite the quarter’s developments 
which ended hopes of a tri-national de- 
fence accord, little time was lost in dem- 
onstrating that cooperation in other vital 
areas was to be maintained and expanded. 
Delegates from the Labor Parties of Nor- 


Sweden, Finland, and Denmark 
meeting in Copenhagen March 5, out- 
lined a series of projects calling for co- 
operation on a broad scale. Coordination 
of the expanding steel programs of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark was termed 
“natural” in view of Marshall Plan aims. 
The export of Norwegian electric power 
to Denmark and Sweden is another mat- 
ter of vital interest. Danes advocate build- 
ing a plant in Norway which can supply 
power on a year-around basis. Such a 
project would be many years in building, 
however. Norwegians have proposed that 
a more immediate export could result 
from installation of additional generators 
at the Glomma River Project in eastern 


way, 
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Norway whereby up to 45,000 Kw’s. 
could be made available from six to eight 
months each year within a relatively short 
time. Long-range exchange of Norwegian 
nitrates for Danish sugar and salt was 
also proposed. Prime ministers of the four 
countries, who were present at the Copen- 
hagen meeting, agreed to meet in Stock- 
holm in early April for the formulation 
of a more concrete program. 

Closer economic cooperation between 
England and Norway was forecast on 
March 25 when Minister of Trade Erik 
Brofoss announced a series of confer- 
ences to coordinate the long-term recov- 
ery programs of the two lands. Norway 
will be particularly interested in securing 
long-term contracts, credit agreements, 
and machine imports. Imports most ur- 
gently needed from England include ma- 
chines, tractors, electric generating and 
transmission equipment, and ships. Brit- 
ain desires Norwegian iron ore, alumi- 
num, sulphur, and a whole range of ferro- 
alloys. 


IN THE FIELD OF SCIENCE, preparations 
for a joint Norwegian-British-Swedish 
expedition to Queen Maud’s land in Ant- 
arctica scheduled for November of this 
year are now nearing completion. Scien- 
tists of the three lands are to spend two 
winters in the area where a permanent 
observation center is to be built, and will 
make extensive studies of this little-known 
sector of the globe. 

Direct Norwegian participation in yet 
another phase of international scientific 
cooperation was announced in late Jan- 
uary with the naming of Dr. Hans Jacob 
Ustvedt of Oslo’s Ullevaal Hospital as 
head of the European Tuberculosis Cam- 
paign. For many months now medical 
teams from Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark have been conducting T.B. exam- 
inations and giving vaccinations in a num- 
ber of east-European lands. “We plan,” 
said Dr. Ustvedt, “to test up to 50,- 
000,000 individuals under 18 years of age 
and give BCG vaccinations to 15,000,000.” 
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‘THE DESIRE TO IMPROVE the understand- 
ing between Norway’s young folk and 
their neighbors has led to a series of proj- 
ects which promise to bring several thou- 
sand young people to Norway during the 
coming summer. For the third successive 
year, college students from the United 
States and Canada are invited by the Uni- 
versity of Oslo to attend its Summer 
School for American Students scheduled 
from June 27 to August 6. Initiated in 
1947, this interesting and successful ex- 
periment in international education al- 
ready boasts an alumni of nearly 500 in- 
dividuals, and is possibly the largest of 
the American Summer Schools in Europe. 

Another work group of 100 American 
students will spend three weeks in Nor- 
way during the month of August. Part of 
a group of some two thousand individuals 
scheduled to arrive in Europe via Rotter- 
dam, the Norway contingent will work on 
various road-building projects during its 
stay. 

Norwegian labor organizations are also 
planning to play host to six thousand 
youngsters this summer at a huge out- 
door camp near Lake Mj¢sa in southeast- 
ern Norway, where children from the four 
Scandinavian countries, Holland and Eng- 
land will have an opportunity to enjoy 
several weeks of instruction and recrea- 
tion. 


DvuRING THE FIRST QUARTER, two inter- 
national visits of considerable significance 
took place. Seven Norwegian labor lead- 
ers headed by Haakon Lie, secretary- 
general of the Labor Party, arrived in 
New York via Scandinavian Airlines on 
December 29 for a 3-week study-tour of 
U.S. industries and labor institutions. 
Arranged under the technical assistance 
program of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, the visit gave the Nor- 
wegians a unique opportunity to discuss 
problems and objectives with their Amer- 
ican colleagues. Visits to a number of 
American industrial centers provided a 
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firsthand picture of what accounts for 
the American worker’s high output. Upon 
his return to Norway, Mr. Lie proposed 
that two hundred Norwegian workers 
every year be given a chance to go to the 
United States and learn American meth- 
ods, not by seeing, but by actually work- 
ing in the plants. 


A second project, also arranged with’ 


the assistance of the E.C.A. brought four- 
teen correspondents from leading Amer- 
ican newspapers to Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark during the month of February. 
One week was spent in each country visit- 
ing plants and industrial undertakings in 
order to help determine the effectiveness 
of Marshall aid in those lands. 


‘Two FINANCIAL DOCUMENTs of extreme 
importance were placed before the Nor- 
wegian Parliament during the first weeks 
of January. The Norwegian State Budg- 
et proposal for 1949-50 was unique in 
that it is the first State Budget since lib- 
eration to show a credit balance. For the 
four previous years, the Norwegian budg- 
et deficit has ranged from $130,000,000 
in 1946-47 to $22,400,000 in 1948-49. 
With lowered expenses and increased rev- 
enues anticipated, the new budget bal- 
ances at $506,200,000 and shows a sur- 
plus of $2,000,000. 

A second document, the National Budg- 
et or economic blueprint for the coming 
twelve months notes that import licenses 
to be issued during the year are expected 
to total $580,000,000 or slightly below 
1948, while exports including ships are 
estimated at $446,000,000. This will pre- 
suppose a volume increase of 9 per cent 
over 1948, bringing Norway’s exports for 
the year up to 93 per cent of 1938 by 
volume. Bulk of the export increase is 
seen in chemicals and fertilizers where a 
$10,000,000 or 40 per cent production 
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rise is expected during the year. Exports 
of ores and metals are also expected to 
increase by 20 per cent. 

Both of these proposals were accepted 
by Parliament on March 24 following one 
of the most lengthy, and ofttimes bitter, 
debates to occupy that body since the 
war's end. Major lines of Liberal and 
Conservative attack were directed against 
the Government’s present tax program, 
the whole system of subsidies and con- 
trols, and the scope of the 4-year recov- 
ery program, which it was feared would 
necessitate a degree of regulation out of 
line with Opposition policy. Agrarian 
criticism centered on the charge that re- 
construction to date has favored shipping 
and industry at the expense of agriculture. 
With parliamentary elections schedyled 
for this fall, it was noted that the debate 
was not without certain overtones of party 
politics,—possibly more so than 
finance debate since liberation. 


any 


OF sPECIAL INTEREST to music lovers 
was the American radio debut of Miss 
Eva Gustavson, young Norwegian mezzo- 
soprano, who arrived in the United States 
last fall with an Edwin Ruud scholarship 
for young Norwegian and Swedish sing- 
ers. Maestro Arturo Toscanini selected 
Miss Gustavson to sing the part of Am- 
neris in his presentation of “Aida” with 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra on March 
26 and April 2. 


IN THE FIELD OF sports, the week-long 
Holmenkollen international ski competi- 
tions climaxed on March 6, when an esti- 
mated 90,000 spectators saw Norwegian 
jumper Thorbjgrn Falkanger win the 
1949 contest with leaps of 201 and 189 
feet. Both the King’s Cup and the Ladies 
Cup were won by Per Sannerud of Nor- 
way. 
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“UNDER NO CIRCUM- 
STANCES must Sweden 
permit itself to become 
isolated from the West- 
ern Powers,” said Gen- 
eral Helge Jung, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of 
Sweden’s armed forces, 
SWEDEN in an address in Kris- 
tianstad, in southern 
Sweden on March 16. The cooperation in 
various spheres, which will be maintained 
under all circumstances with the other 
Scandinavian countries should be extend- 
ed, he urged, so as to include peacetime 
preparation for collaboration in the sphere 
of defense. 

“An occupation of Norway,” he ad- 
mitted, “would in the long run render 
the defense of Sweden impossible.” On 
the other hand he declared completely 
false the idea that an attack on Sweden 
would inevitably lead to an immediate 
occupation of the country. Against a 
stronger enemy, Sweden would be fa- 


vored, he held, by its rugged topography, 
its large expanse, and its many almost 
impenetrable areas. 

“We can defend ourselves for a rather 
long period of time, provided we are not 
surprised and are inspired by a firm de- 


cision to hold our own,” he declared. 
“Sweden’s situation is, however, influ- 
enced deeply by the effect the adhesion 
of Denmark and Norway to the Atlantic 
Pact may be expected to have on Fin- 
land,” he went on. “Such an effect would 
obviously be all the. greater if Sweden, 
too, were to sign the pact. For us the ab- 
sence of Russian military preparations in 
Finland, except the base at Porkkala, con- 
stitutes a certain advantage, and even if 
a Russian move into Finland could be 
made without opposition under the treaty 
in force between the two countries, it 
would nevertheless require a_ certain 
amount of time, which we could utilize 
for taking proper defensive measures. If, 
on the other hand, we should lose the hope 
of such a breathing spell, we would be 
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compelled to maintain constant and very 
expensive military preparations. 

“The admission of Norway and Den- 
mark,” he said, “shows the great impor- 
tance attached by the Western Powers to 
Scandinavia in case of war. But until Nor- 
way and Denmark have been rearmed, 
the defensive power of Sweden will con- 
tinue to be a decisive factor as regards 
the prevention of a cuick occupation of 
Seandinavia.” This being the situation he 
felt, he said, that the prospects of being 
able to count on material aid from the 
Western Powers, even without signing 
the Atlantic Pact, were relatively good. 
“Obviously, the defense of Norway and 
Denmark will be made much harder, even 
after those two countries have been re- 
armed, if a possible invader were to be 
left enabled to convert Sweden into a 
base for attack and the deployment of 
military reserve.” 

That Sweden needs to import certain 
military equipment, he admitted, and also 
conceded that by itself the country could 
not be expected to withstand an attack 
from a superior enemy indefinitely. “The 
general situation may, in fact, become ag- 
gravated by future political develop- 
ments,” he concluded, “and if that hap- 
pens, we may have to re-examine our 
whole situation.” 

The same day the Swedish Riksdag in- 
creased its appropriations for military 
equipment from 100 to 125 million kronor 
and also gave the Government free hand 
in regard to increasing the general mili- 
tary preparations as well as to decide 
about extending the periods of refresher 
courses. Allan Vougt, Minister of Na- 
tional Defense, explained that among the 
new equipment will be included whatever 
radar installations Sweden may be able 
to buy. 


THE TEXT OF THE ATLANTIC Pact was 
commented upon editorially in practically 
all Swedish papers. Svenska Dagbladet, 
leading Conservative organ, wrote: “When 
the hopes and expectations pinned on the 
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United Nations failed, the Western Pow- 
ers, as a counterbalance to the Eastern 
bloc, found themselves compelled to in- 
crease their security by means of a North 
Atlantic Union, which can become a girdle 
of strength for the Western countries. 
However, its value as a peace guarantee 
is entirely dependent, not upon their good 
will, but upon the deterrent power of de- 
fense. Until this power has had the time 
to gain real strength, the world must for 
a couple of years pass through a danger 
zone, the risks of which are greatest for 
the nations situated on the north-eastern 
periphery of the Pact area. Although 
Sweden continues, for well-known rea- 
sons, its alliance-free policy, all good 
Swedes hope with a full heart that the 
Atlantic Pact will achieve its magnificent 
aim and that thereby especially Norway 
and Denmark will find the future security 
which the Norwegians did not believe a 
Scandinavian defense alliance could as- 
sure them. What particularly pleases us 
is that the United States, with increasing 
resolution, takes its place as the foremost 
among its peers in the ranks of free, 
European nations, willing to assume the 
responsibilities which its position in- 
volves. The United States has understood 
that only a fully armed North Atlantic 
Union can save Western Europe from 
sinking, like a new Atlantis, into the night 
of barbarism.” 

“It is a feeling of solidarity that has 
brought about the Atlantic Pact; a feeling 
of communion against the threat of the 
Soviet Union,” wrote the Liberal Party 
Dagens Nyheter. “It is, first and last, 
Russia’s unbridled aggressive policy that 
has driven the free countries together in 
order to protect their existence as cultural 
nations. The Atlantic Pact is the result of 
a trend of events which dates back to the 
Soviet expansion during the last phase of 
the Second World War. At the same time, 
it is the beginning of something new: The 
free world’s combined guardianship of 
peace and liberty.” 


Stockholms-Tidningen, another Liberal 
Party paper, wrote: “The value of these 
pledges, in reality given by the United 
States to Western Europe, cannot be dis- 
puted. In behalf of the Western European 
union, they add considerably to the po- 
tential of the cold as well as to a fighting 
war. As things now stand, we Swedes 
must view the Pact from our own angle, 
since our two closest neighbors have been 
included. We cannot help feeling that, 
for our part of the world, it entails in- 
creased risks—and for Norway and Den- 
mark unavoidable responsibilities—with- 
out in return giving assurance of a firmer 
security for continued peace.” 


Four MEMBERS of the Swedish Riksdag 
were appointed Swedish delegates to the 
United Nations General Assembly at Lake 
Success. They are Georg Andrén (Con- 
servative), Yngve Larsson (Liberal), 
Captain Erik von Heland (Farmers’ 
Union), and Rickard Sandler, former 
Minister for Foreign Affairs (Social- 
democrat). A fifth delegate is Axel 
Gjéres, head of the Royal Board of Trade 
and former Minister of Commerce. Swe- 
den’s permanent delegate to the United 
Nations is Minister Sven Grafstrém, who 
lives in New York. 


Harry Martinson, noted novelist and 
poet of the younger school, in March was 
elected one of the eighteen members of 
the Swedish Academy, which annually 
awards the Nobel Prize in Literature. He 
succeeds Elin Wagner, the second woman 
member in the history of the Academy, 
who died January 7 this year. Born in 
1904 in Blekinge, in the southern part of 
Sweden, Martinson shipped as a seaman 
for many years, until a lung ailment 
forced him to seek another occupation. 
His experiences on shipboard and in for- 
eign ports he has recounted in two novels, 
Resor utan mal (“Journeys without 
End”), 1932, and Kap Farvdal, 1933 
(“Cape Farewell,’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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New York, 1934). He has also written a 
series of meditative nature impressions, 
Nasslorna blomma, 1935 (‘Flowering 
Nettle,’ London, 1936). He .won his 
greatest success only a few months ago 
with the publication of Vagen till Klock- 
rike (“The Road to Klockrike’’), an alle- 
gory involving hoboes and vagabonds. His 
poetry is noted for its limpid lyric tone 
and its highly concentrated form. 

Mr. Martinson’s election was unani- 
mously applauded in the press, which 
hailed the advent of a new era within the 
Academy. The choice of a “proletarian”’ 
author, wrote Thorsten Jonsson in Dag- 
ens Nyheter, himself a novelist and lit- 
erary critic, shows that the Academy has 
changed its policy, adding that it also 
bears witness to what has happened in 
Sweden during the last few decades. 


SWEDEN WAS INVITED by the United Na- 
tions to participate in a world congress of 
international scientists and experts to be 
held at Lake Success August 17 to Sep- 


tember 6 next. This will be the United 
Nations’ first effort to mobilize science 
all over the world for the purpose of alle- 
viating universal want and raising the 
general living standard. Sweden’s repre- 
sentative will be Professor Edy Velander, 
head of the Academy of Engineering Sci- 
ence in Stockholm. The Economic and 
Social Council of the U.N. has also in- 
vited a number of Scandinavian scientists 
to work out plans for discussions along 
the same lines. Among the Swedes who 
have been called are Professor E. Higg- 
lund, of the Central Laboratory of the 
Cellulose Industry ; Professor G. Nilsson- 
Leissner, of the Government Central Seed 
Testing Plant; Dr. N. Dahlbeck, of the 
Chalmer Institute of Technology, in Goth- 
enburg, and Dr. M. Tigerschiéld, of the 
Tron Institute in Stockholm. 


THE RATIONING OF BUTTER and other 
edible fats was discontinued in Sweden 
on March 24 after having been in force 
more than eight years. Meat in restau- 
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rants also went off the ration list, but re- 
mained rationed in the stores. The Gov- 
ernment ordered a slight increase in the 
butter price and a decrease in the price 
of margarine, so as to keep the demand 
for butter down. Only meat, sugar, and 
coffee remained rationed. 


Tue Swepisu Lotta Corps, a woman’s 
army, navy, and air corps auxiliary, ob- 
served the twenty-fifth year of its found- 
ing in March. At the celebration in Stock- 
holm, Allan Vougt, Minister of National 
Defense, said in part: “The women of the 
Swedish Lotta Corps are playing a vital 
part in our defense organization—in fact, 
they are indispensable.” On this occasion 
a large number of medals were presented 
by the patroness of the Corps, Crown 
Princess Louise. 


AFTER HAVING FUNCTIONED THREE 
years, the Swedish European Aid Fund 
will wind up its activities at the end of 
1949 due to the improvement in the food 
situation in the war ravaged countries. In 
these three years, the Fund has collected 
a total of 128 million kronor, of which 53 
million was in cash and 75 million repre- 
sented in 3,800 tons of clothing and shoes. 
Of the cash collected, 27 million kronor 
have been used to feed children and aged, 
primarily in Austria, Germany, and Hun- 
gary. During the war years and the post- 
war period, Sweden’s aid to foreigners 
has reached a total of three billion kronor. 
This includes Government grants, among 
them credits that were later written off. 
Computed in dollars, this aid amounts to 
$125 per Swedish inhabitant, one Swedish 
krona being worth 27.84 cents. 


By MEANS OF A NATION-WIDE APPEAL, 
tribute will be paid to Swedish medicine 
and especially to one Swedish surgeon of 
international fame, Dr. Clarence Cra- 
foord, noted for his many cardiac opera- 
tions. With a view to ensuring the con- 
tinuance of his work and that of his 
colleagues, representatives of the city of 
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Stockholm and a number of scientific in- 
stitutions have opened a drive to collect 
funds with which to establish a foundation 
for research in thoracic surgery in Sweden. 


In Honor of King Gustaf’s ninetieth 
anniversary in June, 1948, a national 
fund was collected, which the monarch 
designated should be used for the spirit- 
ual and physical education of Sweden’s 
youth. When two million kronor had been 
subscribed, a check for this amount was 
presented to the King by the members of 
the gift committee, headed by Prime Min- 
ister Tage Erlander. 


Tue SwepisH Lapps now have a folk 
school of their own, the Lapp People’s 
High School, which was inaugurated in 
February in Jokkmokk, located north of 
the Polar Circle. A welcoming address was 
delivered by Bishop Bengt Jonzon of Lu- 
lea, who envisaged in the future the ad- 
mittance also of Norwegian and Finnish 
Lapps, thus making the school truly 
Nordic in its character and functions. 
The new building cost about 650,000 kro- 
nor, of which the Swedish Mission Society 
contributed half a million kronor. 


SWEDEN RANKED SECOND in shipbuilding 
in 1948, according to Lloyd’s Register’s 
annual survey. The total tonnage built 
throughout the world was 2.31 million 
gross tons, of which Great Britain ac- 
counted for 1.18 million tons and Sweden 
for 246,000 tons. 


AmBassaDorR HERMAN Eriksson died 
February 18 at Saltsjébaden, a resort 
near Stockholm, at the age of fifty-six. 
The cause was a cerebral hemorrhage. 
He had been ill for more than one year. 

Born in Upsala in 1892, he began his 
career with the Government in 1913. He 
became attached to the Finance Depart- 
ment in 1930, and from 1932 to 1936 
served as Under Secretary. In 1936 he 
was made head of the Board of Trade, a 
position he kept until 1944. He entered 
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the Cabinet as a Minister without Port- 
folio in 1938. In 1939 he was named Min- 
ister of Supply, and two years later Min- 
ister of Commerce. In September, 1944, 
he was appointed head of the Govern- 
ment Liquor Monopoly, and one year 
later was made Minister to the United 
States. He was elevated to Ambassador 
in 1947 and simultaneously became the 
first permanent Swedish delegate to the 
United Nations. Mr. Eriksson became ill 
while in the United States, and in August 
of 1948 was transferred to a less stren- 
uous post, that of Ambassador to Den- 
mark. However, he was never able to as- 
sume his new duties. 
THE NUMBER OF RADIO LICENCES in 
Sweden at the turn of the year was 2,- 
025,099. This means that every third 
Swede, or every family, has a radio re- 
ceiver. The increase in 1948 was 65,874. 


FourTEEN AMERICAN JOURNALISTS who 
were invited by the Foreign Offices of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark to spend 
a week in each of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, arrived in Sweden February 13 
after a visit to Denmark. The group spent 
that day in Linképing, where the program 
began with church services in English at 
the ancient convent of Vreta. In the after- 
noon a visit was made to the hyper-mod- 
ern subterranean plant of the Saab Air- 
craft Company. While in Stockholm, the 
group was entertained by Col. John H. 
F. Haskell, head of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration Swedish sec- 
tion, American Ambassador H. Freeman 
Matthews, members of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment, and the Swedish Federation of 
Labor and the Swedish Employers Asso- 
ciation, which jointly arranged a lunch 
for them. Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf re- 
ceived the visitors in a private audience. 
In the evening of the 15th, the party left 
for the north-eastern city of Sundsvall, 
located in the heart of the pulp and paper 
area. Before going to Norway, the news- 
papermen the Sandviken 


also visited 
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iron works and the SKF plant and the 
shipyards in Gothenburg. 


Dr. Axe Munrtue, physician to the 
late Queen Victoria of Sweden, and a life- 
long friend of King Gustaf, died in Stock- 
holm February 11 at the royal palace, 
where he had made his home as the guest 
of the King since 1943. Equally success- 
ful as a doctor and a writer, his greatest 
claim to fame was his fictionized auto- 
biography, The Story of San Michele, 
which twenty years ago became a best 
seller in many countries. Born in Oscar- 
shamn in 1867, Dr. Munthe studied medi- 
cine at Upsala University and later in 
Paris, where he established himself as a 
practicing physician in 1881. A few years 
later he moved to Rome. Queen Victoria, 
who went to Italy every winter for her 
health, long maintained a residence in 
Rome. In 1908 Dr. Munthe became her 
physician, a post he kept until her death 
in 1930. 


In 1948, the population of Stockholm 
increased by 19,356 to a total of 726,418. 
Including all suburbs and the nearby 
garden cities, the population is around 
910,000. Gothenburg, Sweden’s second 
largest city and major port, now has 
377,423 inhabitants, or 6,543 more than 
a year ago. Malmé, third largest city in 
the country, has 186,217, an increase of 
4,949 in a year. 


Tue 1940 RikspaG opened in Stock- 
holm’s royal palace on January 11. For 
the forty-second time King Gustaf read 
his speech from the throne. The budget 
estimates for the new fiscal year, which 
runs from July 1, 1949, showed a surplus 
of 721 million kronor, or 100 million kro- 
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nor more than for the current year. The 
surplus will be used to finance public 
capital investments. Total Government 
expenditures, not including investments, 
during the fiscal year 1949-1950 were 
estimated at 4,395 million kronor, or 30 
million less than for 1948-1949. Total in- 
comes were estimated at 5,116 million 
kronor, an increase of about 100 million 
kronor compared with the current year. 
Taxes remained unchanged. 


Evin WAcNeEnr, noted novelist and only 
woman member of the Swedish Academy, 
died January 7 in Bergslund, in the prov- 
ince of Smaland, where she made her 
home. She was sixty-six years old. Enor- 
mously prolific, she began her career as a 
newspaperwoman in 1903. From 1907 to 
1917 she was managing editor of Jdun, 
Sweden’s leading illustrated weekly maga- 
zine edited for and by women. She 
achieved great success with her second 
novel, Nortullsligan (“The Norrtull 
Gang’’), which was published in 1908. It 
described the lives of a group of career 
girls in the Norrtull section of Stockholm. 
This theme was followed up in Pennskaft- 
ed (“The Blue Stocking’), which ap- 
peared two years later. Many of her later 
books were concerned with men and women 
of the soil, particularly those of Smaland, 
to which part of Sweden she moved from 
Stockholm several years ago. Her last 
novel, Vinden vander bladen (“The Wind 
Turns the Leaves”) also dealt with Sma- 
land. Miss Wagner is credited with what 
many regard as the best biography of 
Selma Lagerlof, whose writing she great- 
ly admired. It appeared in two volumes in 
1942 and 1943. When Miss Lagerlof died, 
Miss Wagner was chosen to succeed her 
as a member of the Academy. 
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Scandinavian Airlines 


Danes still love their former colony, the Virgin Islands. Here are 

Karen, Peter, and Lolly Rasmussen, 5, 9, and 8 years old, arriving at 

New York International Airport from Copenhagen from a Scandi- 

navian Airlines System plane enroute to join their parents in the 
Virgin Islands. 


Scandinavians in America 


“Sweden in Music” was the theme of 
the great festival in Carnegie Hall, April 
11, for the benefit of a Swedish Seamen’s 
Welfare Fund in Greater New York. Mr. 
Tage Palm proved himself, as often, a 
brilliant impresario in assisting the chiefs 
of the “Swedish Colony” to put their event 
on a par with the Carnegie Scandinavian 
all-star concerts arranged by The Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation in the 
years before we entered the first World 
War. The list of patronesses read like a 
“Golden Horseshoe” or an abridgment 
of the Social Register. The orchestra was 
directed by Dr. Fritz Busch and the chief 
Metropolitan-Royal Swedish soloists were 


Karin Branzell, Jussi Bjérling, and Joel 
Berglund. 


Unfortunately the Gottesman Lecturers 
to the University of Uppsala are not under 
ASF sponsorship. Good Americans, how- 
ever, have been selected: Dexter Perkins, 
University of Rochester, 1949, in His- 
tory; Edward Samuel Corwin, Princeton 
University, 1950, in International Law. 
The Gottesman Foundation is looking for 
an artist or a scientist for 1951. Professor 
Perkins is now lecturing in Uppsala simul- 
taneously with ASF Lecturer Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock of Harvard University, 
in American Literature. 
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Augustana Bulletin reports Swedish 
courses this year in seventeen American 
educational institutions: California, Chi- 
cago, Harvard, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ursinus, Washington, Yale, Augustana, 
Bethany, Upsala, Pennsylvania, Bethel, 
Luther, North Park, Jamestown, and 
Rockford. The tragic omission is Colum- 
bia University ! 


Carl Milles continues his stupendous 
sculptural production. The Gorham Com- 
pany are casting in Providence thirty-six 
of his statues in bronze for his fountain in 
the National Memorial Park near Wash- 
ington. 

Sven Markelius, the original 
Swedish architect, now associated with the 
United Nations, has been awarded the 
Howland Memorial Prize by Yale Uni- 
versity. 


very 


Sonja Henie still reigns supreme on 
the ice. Her dance compositions in Madi- 


son Square Garden were the most largely 
attended and applauded of all athletic 
and dramatic performances in New York 


this season. 


Swedish-America’s great senator, Irvine 
LL. Lenroot of Wisconsin, is dead at the 
age of eighty. 


Nebraska’s Dana College Choir this 
spring made a 5400-mile-long tour to 
states between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific. Welcome to the Atlantic Seaboard 
in the Fifties! 


Burton Holmes again proved himself 


the premier lecturer on Sweden when he 
presented last winter his technicolor tour 
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of Sweden to a full house in Carnegie 
Hall. Hundreds were turned away. 


“T Am With You,” the Swedish mis 
sionary film, screened in South Africa. 
bids fair to sweep the country. It will win 
recruits for missions as effectively as 
Uncle Sam’s posters win volunteers for 
the Army. 


The new Seandinavian Club of Houston 
is bursting with energy and plans to bring 
the Decorative Arts of the North to 


Texas. Address P.O. Box 1096, Houston, 
Texas. 


Mrs. Agnes Chase Anderson, the last 
Swedish pioneer to New Sweden in Maine, 
is dead. It is high time for some contrib- 
utor to write for the Review the classic 
article “Old Man 


Sweden in Maine. 


about 


Thomas” and 


The White Plains Hospital and the 
Westchester County Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross at a dinner on March 19 
were honored by diplomas from King 
Haakon sick and 
wounded seamen of the Norwegian Mer- 
chant Marine in World War II. Norwe 
gian Consul General E. S. Bent also pre- 
sented the Order of St. Olaf to hospital 
surgeon Dr. K. K. Nygaard. Among the 
speakers were Girvan N. Snider, president 
of the hospital; John L. Curtis, chairman 
of the Red Cross; Egil Tresselt, war-time 
chief of children’s aid for the Red Cross 
in western Norway; and Henry Goddard 
Leach. William G. Illinger, superintend- 
ent of the hospital, said 3,000 Norwegian 
sailors were transported to the hospital 
by the Red Cross Motor Corps from 1941 
to 1947, and that a twenty-five bed wing 
had been set aside for them. 


for their services to 
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Administration 


Presipent LitruHGow OsBorNne an- 
nounces that the “drive” for $300,000 
new funds is progressing. He hopes to 
visit many states this year and go as far 
south as New Orleans and west to San 
Francisco. On Saturdays The Viking Mel- 
ody Hour broadcasts a public appeal for 
the Foundation. Speaking on this pro- 
gram recently, Mr. Leach said that the 
Foundation is supported by some ten 
thousand persons in twenty different coun- 
tries who give from one dollar to ten 
thousand dollars. Their names. will be in- 
scribed in the Book of Memory in a new 
Foundation building in New York City. 


Trustees 


G. Hitmer Lunpseck Jr., on February 
5, 1949, accepted the responsibility of 


of the Foundation to succeed 
George N. Jeppson of Worcester, resigned 
(see photograph). Mr. Lundbeck is Man- 
aging Director for North America of The 
Swedish American Line. He is a director 
of many institutions and the recipient of 
awards and degrees. He was recently 
elected a member of the famous Piping 


Rock Club of Long Island. 


Trustee 


Lecturers 

HENNING Frus, Foundation Lecturer 
from Denmark 1948-1949, member of the 
Danish Ministry of Labor and Social Af- 
fairs and visiting professor at the New 
School for Social Research, was guest 
lecturer at the University of Kansas City 
in February and March. His book Scan- 
dinavia: Between East and West, pub- 
lished by Cornell University Press, con- 
tains a foreword by President Lithgow 
Osborne. It is hoped that Dr. Friis’s lec- 
tures will induce other American univer- 
sities to add courses in Scandinavian Civ- 
ilization to their curricula. 

Henrik Dam, Professor of Biochem- 
istry in the Copenhagen Institute of Tech- 
nology, Nobel Prize Winner, Discoverer 
of Vitamin K, and former Foundation 
Fellow, returned to America this spring 
for a lecture trip under the sponsorship 
of the Foundation. Mrs. Dam 
panied him. 


accom- 


KENNETH BaLLarp Murpock, Founda- 
tion Lecturer to Scandinavia and Chair- 
man of our Committee on Publications. 
lectured on American Literature in Nor 
way in March, in Sweden in April, in 
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Denmark in May. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Murdock. In Oslo the King at- 
tended his lecture to the Academy of 
Learning. His lectures there for the Nor- 
way-America Association and the Amer- 
Institute were well attended. In 
Uppsala Rektor and Lady Rerg gave him 
a large official dinner. 


ican 


Awards 


Cuarktes L. Eckman of Jamestown, 
York, received the Foundation 
Award for Meritorious Services—a _ vol- 
ume of A Pageant of Old Scandinavia— 
at the Annual Dinner of The John Eric- 
son Society in New York City. At their 
annual meeting the Trustees voted Awards 
for Meritorious Services to Dr. Andreas 
N. Rygg of Brooklyn and to Mrs. Robert 
Ratner of New York, former ASF Stu- 
dent Supervisor. 


New 


The Foundation will present an annual 
award of books on Scandinavian history 
or literature to the outstanding student 
attending the Oslo Summer School for 
American Students, the American Grad- 
uate School, Denmark, or the Special 
Course for American Students, University 
of Stockholm, the student in question to 
be selected by the institution concerned. 
The prize will be known as “The Amer- 
ican-Seandinavian Foundation Award for 
Excellence.” In addition, an award of 
books on American history or literature. 
to be known as “The American-Seandi- 
navian Foundation Award for Excellence 
in American Studies,” will be made to an 
outstanding student at the American In- 
stitute at the University of Oslo. The first 
award will be made this year. Mr. Ber- 
nard DeVoto, American historian, editor 
and novelist, is Chairman of the. Book 
Committee. 


Gifts 


PresipeENtT LirHGcow Osporne, on be- 
half of his son Richard, who attended the 
summer school of the University of Oslo 
in 1947, has presented five hundred vol- 
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umes of American history and literature 
from the library of his famous father, 
Thomas Mott Osborne, to the American 
Institute of the University of Oslo. Pro- 
fessor Sigmund Skard, Director of the 
Institute, writes that duplicates have been 
d‘stributed to special libraries in Norway. 
Some of the rarer books are now inac- 
cessible even in second-hand bookstores 
in the United States. They include a set 
of Santayana and a series of W. E. Chan- 
ning. 

The Foundation plans to collect and 
make large shipments of American books 
from time to time to the American Insti- 
tutes in Oslo and Uppsala. Those wishing 
to donate books will please notify Captain 
Richard Hale Andrews, Assistant Execu- 
tive Director of the Foundation. 

ApaM Stroum, former librarian of the 
Detroit Public Library, has presented the 
Foundation with a nearly complete set of 
THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
1913-1947, handsomely bound in half 
leather. The Foundation library especial- 
ly needs books of reference and series of 
Scandinavian belles-lettres. 


Receptions 


His Excellency Ambassador Boheman 
of Sweden was honored by a small Foun- 


dation luncheon in Rockefeller Center 


where he met and discussed foreign af- 


fairs with leading American publishers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leach have resumed their 
fortnightly receptions for Scandinavian 
students in the Metropolitan Area. Scan- 
dinavian students prefer China tea to 
American cocktails. In the Chicago area 
students are entertained in many homes 
of Chapter members. 


UNESCO 


Two members of the Foundation’s New 
York staff attended the U.N. Cultural 
Congress in Cleveland in March: Captain 
Richard Hale Andrews, Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary, and Miss Margaret Ems, 
Student Supervisor. They reported praise 
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of the Foundation by speakers and the 
exhibit of one Foundation book, The Saga 
of the Volsungs, of which a second edi- 
tion will be published this year. 


Islenzk-Ameriska Félagid 

ASF’s affiliate in Iceland has been re- 
organized with the following officers: 
Mr. Vilhjalmur Thor 
Vice President Dr. Ofeigur Ofeigsson 


President 


Treasurer Mr. Sigurdur Olafsson 
Mr. Benedikt Gréndal 


On the Executive Committee are: 


Secretary 


Mrs. Anna Olafsdottir, a psychologist 
educated at an American university. 

Mr. Ottar Moller, a young and promis- 
ing executive at the Iceland Steamship 
Company. 

Mr. Johann Hannesson, a California- 
educated teacher of English at the Uni- 
versity and also head of the Student In- 
formation Bureau. 

Mr. Thor is head of the export-import 
corporation SIS, the largest single busi- 
ness enterprise in Iceland. As foreign 
minister he visited President Roosevelt 
during the war. Mr. Benedikt Gréndal, 
editor of one of Iceland’s leading news- 
papers, spent several years in the United 
States during the war, where he advised 
the Office of War Information, and took 
the A.B. degree at Harvard University, 
where he arranged an important exhibi- 
tion of Icelandic books. 

“Teeland-America Fellowship” is set- 
ting up a library to which two trustees of 
the Foundation have already contributed. 
Gifts of American books may be sent to: 


Islenzk-Ameriska Félagid, c/o Mrs. Ester. 


Reykjavik, 


Tryggvason, Eiriksgotu 19, 
Iceland. 


Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen 


Rosert M. Hurcuins, Chancellor of 
the University of Chicago, will be the 
guest speaker at Sverige-Amerika Stiftel- 
sen’s annual dinner in Stockholm on June 
1. While in Sweden, Chancellor Hutchins 
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will also attend academic ‘ceremonies at 
the Universities of Uppsala and Stock- 
holm. 


American Fellows 1949-1950 


The Board of Trustees of The Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation, on the rec- 
ommendation of its Committee on Appli- 
cations, has awarded fifteen Fellowships 
to Americans for study in Scandinavia 
during the coming academic year. Mem- 
bers of the Fellowship Jury are: Mrs. 
Betty Anderson (Admission Office New 
York School of Social Work), Theodore 
Bramild (Professor of Education New 
York University), Henry David (Profes- 
sor of Economics Queens College), Bryn 
J. Hovde (President New School for So- 
cial Research), Howard Johnson (Union 
Theological Seminary), Helge Kékeritz 
(Professor of English Yale University), 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld (Professor of Sociol- 
ogy Columbia University), Cecil V. King 
(Professor of Chemistry Washington 
Square College), Per Lind (First Secre- 
tary Swedish Embassy), Holger Lund- 
bergh (The American-Swedish News Ex- 
change), Dr. Rustin McIntosh (Babies 
Hospital Columbia Medical Center), Al- 
ice Shoemaker (American Labor Educa- 
tion Service), Eric Sjogren (Department 
of English New York University), Kid- 
der Smith (Architect), Haakon Styri (Di- 
rector of Research SKF Industries), Don- 
ald D. Van Slyke (Hospital of the 
Rockefeller Institute), Caleb 
(Engineer), Harald M. Westergaard 
(Professor Graduate School of Engineer- 
ing Harvard University), Axel Wijk (De- 
partment of Germanic Studies Columbia 
University ). 


Warner 


There were 122 applicants from 80 uni- 
versities, schools of technology and col- 
leges. The most popular subjects for 
study were social sciences, 36; language 
and literature, 13; art, 13; chemistry, 12; 
history, 9; education, 8; theology, 5; 
architecture, 4. 
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To Norway 


The New York Chapter Fellowship and 
Fellowship Contributed by Former 
Fellows 


Gitpert ArtHuR HoLtanp—$#1500 to 
study fisheries in Norway. Age 30; Un- 
married; University of Washington, B.S. 
1941, and candidate for Ph.D.; Biologist, 
Washington State Department of Fish- 
eries. 


The Frederic Schaefer Fellowship 


Myron Reicstan Swanson—#2000 to 
study the humanities in Norway. Age 32; 
Married; St. Olaf College, A.B. 1938 
(Magna Cum Laude); Luther Theolog- 
ical Seminary, B.Th. 1949; Assistant 
Dean of Men and Instructor at Concordia 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 


The Olaf Halvorson Fellowships 

Freperick Brockway DerknaTeL- 
$500 to study the paintings of Edvard 
Munch in Norway. Age 44; Married; 
Princeton University, A.B. 1928; Har- 
vard University, Ph.D. 1935; Professor 
of Fine Arts at Harvard. 

JoHun Curistian Norspy—#2000 to 
study agricultural cooperatives in Nor- 
way. Age 35; Married; Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education, A.B. 1936; 
University of Washington, B.S. 1939; 
University of Minnesota, A.M. 1948, and 
candidate for Ph.D.; Instructor at the 
University of Minnesota. 


To Sweden 
The John G. Bergquist Fellowships 


Irving Gorvon Fets—$2000 to study 
biochemistry in Sweden. Age 32; Mar- 
ried; Brooklyn College, A.B. 1940; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, A.M. 1941; Oregon 
State College, Ph.D. 1949. 

WitHevtm Ricuarp FriseEtt—$#2000 to 
study chemistry in Sweden. Age 28; Mar- 
ried; St. Olaf College, A.B. 1942; Johns 
Hopkins University, A.M. 1943 and 


Ph.D. 1946; Instructor at Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. 

Epwarp Rosertr Linner—$2000 to 
study chemistry in Sweden. Age 49; Mar- 
ried; University of Buffalo, B.S. 1925; 
University of Minnesota, Ph.D. 1934; 
Associate Professor of Chemistry at Vas- 
sar College. 

JosepH L. Metnick—500 to study 
chemical virology in Sweden. Age 34; 
Married; Wesleyan University, A.B. 
1936; Yale University, Ph.D. 1939; As- 
sociate Professor of Microbiology at Yale 
Medical School. 

Tuor N. Ropin, Jr.—$2000 to study 
physical chemistry of metals in Sweden. 
Age 28; Married; Haverford College, 
B.S. 1942; Princeton University, A.M. 
1916 and Ph.D. 1946; Instructor at the 
University of Chicago. 


The Kinz Gustav V Fellowships 


MarGaret EVANGELINE BorGMAN- 
$2000 to study health and welfare in Swe- 
den. Age 40; Unmarried; University of 
Minnesota, A.B. 1946, and candidate for 
Ph.D.; Personnel Counselor for the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune. 

Fstuer EvisaBetu Larson—#2000 to 
study literature in Sweden. Age 40; Un- 
married; West Chester State Teachers 
College, B.S. 1930; Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, A.M. 1945, and candi- 
date for Ph.D. 

Ricuarp Farret Larson—¥2000 to 
study literature in Sweden. Age 25: Un- 
married; Harvard University, A.B. 1949. 

LawrENCE BruMFIELD Myrers—*%2000 
to study economics and public finance in 
Sweden. Age 27; Married; Temple Uni- 
versity, B.S. 1945; University of Wiscon- 
sin, Ph.M. 1947; Instructor at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Roxert NiEL PeEnrson—*200 to study 
cultural anthropology in Sweden. Age 22; 
Unmarried ; University of Chicago, B.Ph. 
1948; University of Stockholm, Special 
Course for American Students, 1948- 
1949. 
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The John Motley Morehead Fellowship 


Davip A. LockMILLER—$500 to study 
university administration in Sweden and 
Denmark. Age 43; Married; Emory Uni- 
versity, B.Ph. A.M.; Cumberland 
University, LL.B.; University of North 
Carolina, Ph.D.; President of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga. 


and 


1948-1949 Fellows 

Cepric DunsBar Jackson, King Gustav 
V Fellow to Sweden, reports progress in 
study of the work of Axel Hagerstrom at 
Uppsala University and the so-called 
“Uppsala philosophy” which he founded. 
The theoretical philosophy of the Upp- 
sala group is distinguished by two prin- 
cipal conceptions: a very radical critique 
of metaphysics and subjectivism and an 
equally significant theory of reality. 

DonaLp aNp Astrip Monson, Amer- 
Detroit 


Housing Commission, have been very ac- 


ican Fellows to Scandinavia, 
tive in promoting a Detroit cooperative 
association. For the period August-De- 
cember, 1948, they studied housing in 
On March 4 the Detroit 


News carried a long article on the De- 


Scandinavia. 


troit cooperative project, and the March 
issue of The City magazine contains an 
article by the Monsons entitled “Ideas 
from Sweden.” 

LawrENCE MELvin SomMERs, Sonne 
Fellow to Norway, has returned to North- 
western University to complete his thesis 
on the fishing industry of Mgre County, 
particularly the drying of cod. In Nor- 
way Mr. Sommers visited many fishing 
centers, including the famous Grip Island, 
and interviewed many experts. In Molde 


he obtained unpublished tax statistics that 


allow comparison of fishing with other 


occupations as a means of livelihood. 
Former Fellows 


Orro Lovs Monr, Fellow from Nor- 
way 1918-1919, Rektor of Oslo Univer- 
sity, visited American universities this 
spring as guest of the Rockefeller Foun- 
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dation, to prepare plans for the physical 
enlargement of his university. 

Inca B. Norstrog, American Fellow to 
Norway 1919-1920, is the Curator of the 
Norwegian-American Historical Museum 
in Decorah, Iowa. 

Harry W. Trrvus, American Fellow to 
Sweden 1919-1920, technical counselor 
and director of research at Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory, has announced that 
soon a revised and enlarged edition of 
“The Scientific Feeding of Chickens’”’ will 
be available. 

Ragnar Scuiyter, Fellow from Swe- 
den 1920-1921, writes from Statens Hant- 
verks Institut, of which he is the director, 
on the twenty-eighth anniversary of his 
visit to the Leach household in New York. 
America might well imitate this Swedish 
institution in which thousands of adults 
take courses that stimulate their imagina- 
tion and skill and joy of life in hand and 
industrial design. 

ALBERT P, Strom, American Fellow to 
Sweden 1920-1921, continues his studies 
of electric ares and circuit interruption 
problems in Pittsburgh. 

THorstEN SELLIN, American Fellow 
to Sweden 1921-1922, Professor and 
Chairman of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Sociology Department, has written 
several papers recently on penal reform 
in Sweden, in addition to editing the An- 
nals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. Professor Sellin 
has been elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the International Society of 
Criminology in Paris. 

Dr. Per K. Froticnu, Fellow from Nor- 
way 1922-1923, has been appointed head 
of the Research and Development Depart- 
ment at Merck & Company, Rahway, New 
Jersey. Born in Norway in 1899, Dr. 
Frolich was educated at Norway’s Insti- 
tute of Technology at Trondheim. After 
teaching there a year, he received an ASF 
Fellowship and studied at M.I.T., where 
he later served as a professor. He is a 
former president of the American Chem- 
ical Society. 
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Water H. Meyer, American Fellow 
to Sweden 1922-1923, Professor of Forest 
Management at the Yale School of For- 
estry is the author, in collaboration with 
H. H. Chapman, of a new book Forest 
Valuation (McGraw-Hill). 

Heruvur VaGn Ousen, American Fellow 
to Denmark 1922-1923, Dean Amos Tuck 
School at Dartmouth College, has served 
as “consulting senior economist” with the 
Brookings Institution in 
D.C., during the past year. 

Wavpemar WesterGaarp, American 
Fellow to Sweden 1922-1923, 1000 Man- 
ning Avenue, Los Angeles, has received 
the Medal of Freedom from the King of 
Denmark. He is working on a History of 
Denmark for The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. During 1948 Professor Wes- 
tergaard was the co-editor with H. C. 
Anderson and H. E. Scudder of En Brev- 
veksling (Gyldendal, Copenhagen). 

Oskar LunpsBerg, Fellow from Sweden 
1923-1924, former Librarian of Uppsala 
University, has published a third mono- 
graph in the series Arctos Svecica which 
he edits: “The Runic Inscription of Egg- 
jum and Old Traditions of the Sea.” He 
dates this famous Norwegian inscription 


Washington, 


to the end of the seventh century. It is a 
cenotaph to a man drowned at sea by the 
malignancy of Odin, but to be congratu- 
lated that his soul will dwell not in Sun- 
lit Valhalla subject to Odin, but in the 
glitter of gold in Hel! 

Nits M. Yuvisaker, American Fellow 
to Norway 1923-1924, has returned after 
a year in Germany to direct a fund-raising 
campaign for the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America. While in Germany, 
Mr. Ylvisaker directed relief work under 
the auspices of the State Department for 
the Council of Relief Organizations. 

EvizaBetH Scort, American Fellow to 
Sweden 1924-1925, 299 Broadway, New 
York City, is Director of the New York 
Legislative Service, Inc. She writes that 
she is “serving as associate secretary of 
Work Ways, an organization starting a 
new type of American youth movement— 
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aiming in part to arrange country vaca- 
tions for a larger number of city children 
—not limited, in fact not aimed, at under- 
privileged children for whom there are 
many free camps. I should enjoy combin- 
ing it with some Swedish group interested 
in handicraft, folk dancing, etc. ... Would 
welcome an occasion to show the camp film 
to any Swedish-American group.” 

Rear Apmirat Epwarp Hanson Situ, 
American Fellow to Norway 1924-1925, 
U.S. Coast Guard, is in charge of Coast 
Guard activities, 3rd Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, and coordinator of operations in 
other districts on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Epwin C. Vooruies, American Fellow 
to Denmark 1924-1925, Professor at the 
University: of California, has continued 
his agricultural studies on turkeys, eggs, 
and chickens. Professor Voorhies plans to 
spend his sabbatical year 1950-1951 in 
Denmark. 

James Burton Nicuo ts, American Fel- 
low to Sweden 1925-1926, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, has written reports for the Journal 
of the American Chemical Society on 
“Measurements with the Ultracentrifuge”’ 
in Weisberger’s Physical Methods in Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Volume I. 

Leir Verner, American Fellow to Swe- 
den 1926-1927, 604 East C Street, Mos- 
cow, Idaho, has been elected president of 
the Northwest Association of Horticul- 
turists, Entomologists and Plant Patholo- 
gists. During the last year he has conduct- 
ed research on the thinning of fruit crops 


by the use of chemicals applied as sprays 
during the bloom period. He has arranged 
for two Honorary Fellows of the Founda- 
tion (Kaare Aamlid of Norway and Ejnar 
Larsen of Denmark) to receive graduate 
assistantships at the University of Idaho. 


Cart Wirners, American Fellow to 
Denmark 1925-1926, a social anthropolo- 
gist at Yale University, recently published 
A Rocket in My Pocket: The Rhythm and 
Chants of Young Americans (Henry Holt 
& Company, 1948). Mr. Withers’ chief 


extra-curricular activity of late has been 
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to make an anthropological investigation 
of the social life and folklore of a small 
Cuban town. 

Hewirt M. Tyspat, Fellow from Swe- 
den 1927-1928, formerly principal genet- 
icist with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, accepted a position on January 1 
with the Division of Rubber Plant Inves- 
tigations, to take charge of the breeding 
and improvement work on domestic 
rubber plants. His new address is: U.S. 
Rubber Research Station, Box 1609, 
Salinas, California. During the past 
year, Mr. Tysdal has been elected a 
Fellow of the American Society of Agron- 
omy, and has published: “Improved Vari- 
eties of Alfalfa’ (U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Yearbook, 1948) ; “The Poly- 
cross Progeny Performance as an Index 
of the Combining Ability of Alfalfa 
Clones” (Journal of the American Society 
of Agronomy, Volume 40, No. 4, 1948) ; 
and “New Disease Resistant Alfalfas,” 
(Seed World, Volume 63, No. 9, 1948). 

Apo.tr Passt, American Fellow to Nor- 


way 1928-1929, Professor of Mineralogy, 
University of California, has been elected 
vice-president of the Mineralogical So- 
ciety of America and president of the 
Crystallographic Society of America. In 
addition, he is an advisory council member 


of the Oslo Summer School, and has 
served during the past year as a delegate 
to the International Geological Congress 
in London. In collaboration with D. L. 
Sawyer, Professor Pabst is the author of a 
new publication, Tincalconite Crystals 
from Searles Lake, San Bernardino 
County. 

Harotp H. Nretsen, American Fellow 
to Denmark 1929-1930, Chairman of the 
Department of Physics, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, reports several new publications: 
“Preliminary Results on the Spectra of 
Ast,, AsD, and PH, ;” “Study of the High 
Frequency Fundamental Bands of AsIT, 
and AsD.;” and “Infrared Bands in the 
Spectrum of Difluoromethane.” 

FraNKLIN D. Scott, American Fellow 


to Sweden 1930-1931, has written twelve 
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articles on Scandinavia for the Britannica 
Book of the Year, The Twentieth Century 
North: a reading guide (9th ed.). Profes- 
sor Scott is completing a book The United 
States and Scandinavia to be published by 
the Harvard University Press. 

Lr. Coronet RicHarp D. StTEVENs, 
American Fellow to Sweden 1930-1931, 
Camp Holabird, Maryland, assisted in 
organizing the program to bring 204,000 
displaced persons to this country. 

Hugo N. Swenson, American Fellow 
to Denmark 1930-1931, is an associate 
professor of physics at Queens College. 

Lawrence S. THompson, 
Fellow to Sweden 1938-1939, Director 
of Libraries at the University of Ken- 
tucky, has been made a contributing edi- 
tor of “Books Abroad.” His 1948 activi- 
ties included teaching at the summer ses- 
sion at the University of Illinois and the 
following publications: 4 Translation of 
a Predeek: A History of Libraries in 
Great Britain and in the United States; 
essay on ““Amerikanska Samlare av Amer- 
icana” in Bokvanneres Julbok, 1948; 
and contributions to American and Sean- 
dinavian publications in the field of 
graphic arts and bibliography. 

ALFRED ParkeER, American Fellow to 
Sweden 1939-1940, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Florida Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. In addition, 
he is Chairman of the Re-Zoning Com- 
mittee of the Coconut Grove Citizens’ 
Committee for Slum Clearance, Inc. 

G. E. Kipper Situ, American Fellow 
to Sweden 1939-1940, writes: “Have just 
finished writing, illustrating and layout 
for a book on Swiss architecture to be 
published by Albert Bonnier. This will 
be followed this fall by Sweden Builds 
by the same publishers. It will be a com- 
prehensive extensively illustrated (600 
plates) book on all phases of contem- 
porary Swedish architecture.” 

Davin B. Strout, American Fellow to 
Sweden 1939-1940, assistant professor of 
anthropology at Syracuse University, re- 


American 
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cently spent three months in Sweden on 
a project to increase collaboration be- 
tween Swedish and American anthropol- 
ogists. His recent publications include: 
“Cuna” and “Choco” chapters in Hand- 
book of South American Indians, Volume 
4 (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington, D.C. 
1948) ; contributions on South American 
ethnology to Handbook of Latin-Ameri- 
can Studies, No. 11, Harvard University 
Press, 1948. 

AxsEL Exwa tt, Fellow from Sweden 
1941-1942, Technical Adviser to the 
Swedish Embassy (see photograph), has 
returned to Sweden as manager of the 
Pulp and Paper Mill of Fiskeby Fabriks 
AB in the little town of Skirblacka. He 
leaves behind him a proud record of 
services for the chemical relations of our 
nations, including his article “Technical 
Liaison” in the winter issue of the Bul- 
letin of the American Society of Swedish 
Engineers and a score of technical articles 
in other magazines. 

Dr. THeEopore B. Mitier, American 
Fellow to Scandinavia 1946-1947, assist- 
ant attending surgeon at Memorial Hos- 
pital in New York City, and adjutant 
consultant in neoplastic diseases, Hack- 
ensack Hospital, New Jersey, says his 
special activities are entertaining visiting 
Scandinavian physicians. 

Norman Norpstranp, American Fel- 
low to Norway 1946-1947, St. Olaf Col- 
lege, is Dean of Academic Administra- 
tion. For many years he served as Dean 
of Men. He is also Dean of The Summer 
School for American Students at Oslo 
University. 

Leonarp Sirk, American Fellow to 
Sweden 1946-1947, a member of the 
Simmons College faculty and author of 
Sweden Plans for Better Housing, has 
been appointed to the Housing Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Civic League. 

Mrs. Frances A. Stott, American 
Fellow to Sweden 1946-1947, a member 
of the Medical Faculty at Columbia Uni- 
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versity, has been made a Fellow of the 
American Public Health Association and 
has been appointed a consultant to the 
Veterans’ Administration. Mrs. Stoll is 
president of the American Dental Hygi- 
enists’ Association. 

Otor Rysere, Zorn Fellow from 
Sweden 1946-1947, is the author of a 
monograph Studies on Bats and Bat Para- 
sites published by Svensk Natur in Stock- 
holm. (Price 30 kr.) Happily the text is 
in a world language—English. The work 
is copiously illustrated. It is always sur- 
prising to realize that there are mam- 
mals whose main habitat is the sea. The 
bat, ‘on the other hand, is one of the few 
mammals who fly. If there is anything 
omitted about the life and habits of the 
bat in Dr. Ryberg’s 330 pages the editor 
has not noted it. 

Houcer R¢gNNE-NIELSEN, Fellow from 
Denmark 1946-1947, has filed with the 
Foundation an admirable report of his 
studies of printing in the United States. 
These embraced hand and machine work, 


—_ 
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rotary press, offset, black and color re- 
production, and book binding. He com- 
pliments the Foundation on the introduc- 
tions we provided. Reports of former 
Fellows, as well as their books and arti- 
cles, are deposited in perpetuity in the 
library of the Foundation, where they 
may be consulted by the public. 

Lars ArnsBak, Fellow from Denmark 
1947-1948, has published a book Interim 
Transport in the United States. 

Mary Broetses, American Fellow to 
Scandinavia 1947-1948, was written up 
in the New York Sun on March 15 in an 
article entitled ‘““Meals by the Million.” 
At the Montefiore Hospital, Miss Bloet- 
jes is in charge of preparing 350 special 
diets and a total of 1,241,000 dietary 
meals a year. 

Kart F. Rotvaac, American Fellow 
to Norway, 1947-1948, a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Minnesota, was 
the Democratic candidate for the United 
States House of Representatives from 


Minnesota’s 1st Congressional District. 

Sverre I. Scuextprup, American Fel- 
low to Norway 1947-1948, assistant pro- 
fessor of business 


administration and 
economics, University of Idaho, is co-au- 
thor of “Labor Conditions in Idaho” for 
the Encyclopedia of Labor, Washington, 
D.C., to be published this summer. Mr. 
Scheldrup is writing his doctoral thesis 
on “Labor Relations in Norway,” based 
on material gathered while an ASF Fel- 
low in Norway. 

Tuomas A. SesBeox, American Fellow 
to Sweden 1947-1948, assistant professor 
of linguistics at the: University of In- 
diana, has received a Fellowship from the 
Viking Fund for research in Cheremis 
linguistics on Hungary and Finland. Last 
year Mr. Sebeok spent several weeks 
with the Lapps in Outakoski. His 1948 
publications include: Phonemics and Or- 
thography in Finnish; Acta Linguistica 
4; and Data on Nakedness and Related 
Traits in Hungary. 
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Boston Chapter 
On December 27 


dinavian Forum of Greater Boston cele- 


the American Scan- 


brated its twentieth anniversary with a 
Christmas Party at Phillips Brooks House 
in Cambridge, which served also as a 
reception for Scandinavian students sent 
by the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. The program included a concert by 
Miss Anna Jansen, pianist, and Mr. Einar 
Hansen, violinist, and a reading by Mr. 
Llewellyn Jones of his translation of 
“The Dream Flower” by Jascha Golo- 
wanjuk. 

On February 25 Mr. Orville H. Em- 
mons showed a color film, Wings to Vi- 
kingland. 

In March, Dr. Sven Linner lectured 
on August Strindberg 1849-1949, and 
students from the Greater Boston col- 
leges read selections from Strindberg. 
The Graphic Institute at Harvard had a 
special exhibit of watercolors from Green- 
land by C. Deichmann. 

Miss Lidy Ostorm resigned as record- 
ing secretary of the Chapter, and Mr. 
Davis P. Low (127 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton) was appointed in her place. 


California Chapter 


The annual meeting of the California 
Chapter was held at a dinner on Febru- 
ary 10 in the Emerald Room of the 
Claremont Hotel in Berkeley. John V. 
Lund, Assistant Professor of Journalism, 
spoke on “Norway Builds for the Fu- 
ture,” and Peter Guldbrandsen, Secre- 
tary of the Chapter, spoke on “Denmark 
Moves Ahead.” President Oluf Lundberg 
presided at the meeting, which was at- 
tended by Danish Consul General Paul 
B. Ryder, Norwegian Consul General 
Jorgen Galbe, and Swedish Vice Consul 
S. Arnhaft. The following officers were 
elected: Third Vice President, Soren C. 
Roinestad, 4236 Masterson Street, Oak- 
land 2; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Pabst, 1451 
Scenic Avenue, Berkeley 8; Member-at- 
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Large of Executive Committee, Herbert 
Seebohm, Swedish-American Line, 760 
Market Street, San Francisco. The Chap- 
ter now has 125 members. 

In honor of King Frederik IX’s fiftieth 
birthday on March 11, the chimes in the 
Campanile Tower on the University of 
California Berkeley campus played Dan- 
ish national tunes, thanks to the initia- 
tive of Mrs. Helen Young Crawford, a 
member of the Chapter. That evening 
Mrs. Crawford entertained the Danish 
students of the University at her home. 

The University of California is now 
deciding whether the Scandinavian Chair 
at the University in Berkeley is to be 
permanent or not, as the donated funds 
which have maintained it for three years 
are running out. 

Peter Guldbrandsen, Secretary of the 
Chapter, who spent four months in Den- 
mark in 1948, lectured in February on 
his native country in the City Commons 
Club, over radio station KRE; in the 


College Women’s Club in Berkeley; in 


the Lions Club in Petaluma; and in 
“Bavnea,” Danish society in Oakland. 


Chicago Chapter 


Urd, Oslo, January 29, 1949, published 
a leading illustrated article about our 
cheerful and indefatigable director, Mrs. 
Helen Nelson Englund, by Carl Norman, 
Business Manager Emeritus of the Foun- 
dation. 


New York Chapter 


Mr. Herman T. Asche, who served 
three terms as president of the New 
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York Chapter, died March 13. Mrs. 
Asche received a memorial resolution 
from the Trustees of the Foundation. 

March 4 the New York Chapter held 
a “Quiz Party” at Sherry’s for mem- 
bers and their friends. The committee 
had succeeded in having Mr. Thomas 
H. Cowan, Chief Announcer of Station 
WNYC, accept the task of quiz-master, 
which proved to be a happy choice. As 
the proposed panel of experts was un- 
able to take part, the questions were shot 
at the unsuspecting guests, who tried to 
do their level best with questions cov- 
ering a wide range of topics, including 
the hills of Bornholm and the voyage of 
Ottar. Although no Scandinavian Kieran 
was discovered, the quiz-master had to 
part with numerous silver dollars “re- 
warded for correct answers. Mr. Cowan 
interspersed his questions with several 
stories and anecdotes, which added to the 


‘enjoyment of the evening. Hostesses for 


the evening were Mrs. Ray Morris, Baro- 
ness Ida Gro Dahlerup, and Mrs. Julian 
C. Levi. 


Santa Barbara Chapter 


At its annual meeting the 65 members 
of the Santa Barbara Chapter elected the 
following officers, all residing in Santa 
Barbara: President, Professor Jacob L. 
Hansen, 102 Oceano Avenue; Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. Clarence L. Phelps, 1014 San 
Diego Road; Treasurer, Miss Ingeborg 
Praetorius, 2211 Garden Street; Secre- 
tary, Ingeborg Landen Streeter, P.O. 
Box 394. President Hansen has several 
projects for the future to be discussed 
and planned with the Board. 
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A History of Norway. By Karen Larsen. 
Princeton University Press, for the American 
Scandinavian Foundation. 1948. x+591 pp. 
Price $6.00. 


There has developed recently among English 
speaking peoples a crying need for a book of 
this scope and quality. The disproportionately 
large role of Norwegian economy and culture 
in the world, the many contacts that English 
speaking peoples now have with Norway, the 
heroic part of this little country in the last 
war, and its strategic situation as an outpost 
of western civilization have all combined to 
make this kind of history necessary. The very 
scholarly author is modest in describing her 
work, saying “there should be room for a his- 
tory which strikes a mean between a sketchy 
popular account and an exhaustive critical 
study.” Karen Larsen, herself a professor of 
history at St. Olaf College, the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, and the Princeton 
University Press deserve the gratitude of all 
who are interested in Norway. 

Though Karen Larsen, out of her love of 
Norway and consequent interest in all of its 
life manifestations, does her conscious best to 
present its many-sidedness, the more contem- 
porary-minded will undoubtedly view her book 
as the product of an older viewpoint. Her em- 
phasis throughout, except in the very begin- 
ning when she has almost nothing but archae- 
ological evidences of daily life to depend upon 
for source material, is nationalistic and _politi- 
cal. The patriotic moments are the greatest. 
Economic developments are most significant 
when they add to the strength of the national 
state. The common people are finest when they 
are most nationalistic. Literature and art are 
better when they are most idiosyncratically 
Norwegian than when they reflect their com- 
munity with western civilization. This is clear 
also in her chronology which is almost entirely 
political. Such a phenomenon as the New- 
Norwegian language reforms in the 19th and 
20th centuries is to Karen Larsen much more 
an assertion of national feeling than of lower- 
class consciousness, though she is aware of the 
latter. But there are perhaps even yet a larger 
number of readers who prefer the national 
and political thought-motifs to those which 
seek in history the community of mankind in 
its most elemental physical and cultural rela- 
tionships. Miss Larsen has given us Norway 
in one solid, very readable volume. 


Bryn J. Hovnr 


Sweden: Champion of Peace. By David 
Hinshaw. Putnam’s. 1949. 309 pp. Price $4.00. 


The title of this absorbing study of peace as 
a dynamic force contains two contradictory 
concepts. The word champion is usually em- 
ployed in the sense of physical force and 
domination, as, for example, in boxing, run- 
ning, tennis, etc. The word occurs less often 
in purely intellectual contests, such as card 
games and chess. 

In the sense that champion reflects physical 
struggle or battle, we have as its extreme op- 
posite the word peace. This word so often 
implies passivity, and lack of activity. But 
in Sweden: Champion of Peace Mr. Hinshaw 
shows these words to be capable of far wider 
and subtler interpretations. Here champion 
indeed reminds one of a chess game, or a series 
of chess games, with Sweden playing for stakes 
that involve life and death, peace and war. 
Similarly, as the author develops his thesis, 
the word peace assumes a living, dynamic 
force, a force that is potentially far more 
vital than war. 

As a Quaker it was inevitable that the au- 
thor should approach his subject with a mind 
already sympathetically predisposed. There 
is much praise in this volume for the Swedes, 
with their emphasis on bettering the lot of 
their fellow men at home and abroad, and for 
their complicated maneuvering to maintain 
peace in a “trigger-happy world.” But because 
the praise is tempered with wise and under- 
standing criticism the reader feels no resent- 
ment toward the “lucky” Swedes, and is, fur- 
thermore, encouraged to believe that if this 
small nation, with the same kind of imperfect 
human beings as elsewhere, has succeeded in 
maintaining peace for over one hundred years, 
there is hope that other nations may find the 
formula. 

The formula as Mr. Hinshaw outlines it is 
both simple and complex. Simple in that Swe- 
den has renounced war and aggression as a na- 
tional policv. Complex in that such a policy 
is to a certain extent a negative one, a policy 
not to do something, and therefore more or 
less dependent upon the actions of other na- 
tions. But throughout the last one hundred 
and forty years Sweden’s negative policy has 
also had an important, positive counterweight: 
“we will go to war if we are attacked and our 
independence and existence as a sovereign 
nation threatened.” And as Sweden demon- 
strated so thoroughly and consistently during 
the last war, these words were no empty ges- 
ture, but the policv of a united nation, pre- 
pared to fight to the last man. 

Peace, as Mr. Hinshaw so amply demon- 
strates, is no easier to win than is war, and 
until nations are as zealous and self-sacrific- 
ing in winning peace as they are in winning 
wars this greatly to-be-desired goal will never 
be reached. 

As guideposts to this goal much can _ be 
gained from a study of Sweden. Throughout 
the book one finds repeated reference to the 
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importance of the individual, and to the con- 
cept of neighborliness, first within the com- 
munity and expanding at last to include the 
whole world. In a Postscript the author sug- 
gests the addition of a department of peace 
and education in governments of all countries, 
and says: “The starting place for a world 
movement is the heart of the individual man.” 


Estuer I. Persson 


The Scandinavians in History. By S. M. 
Toyne. Longmans. 1949. 352 pp. Price $4.50. 

The chief value in Mr. Toyne’s book lies in 
the emphasis he places upon the part the Scan- 
dinavian countries have played on the larger 
stage of European affairs, as well as upon 
the constant cultural interrelation between 
the North and the rest of Europe. Especially 
does he point out, often very aptly, many 
analogies between the history of the Scandina- 
vian countries and his own native England, 
reiterating the opinion of G. M. Trevelyan 
expressed in the Foreword that the English 
“are indeed blood of their blood and bone of 
their bone” and owe much in their fundamen- 
tal institutions to the Northmen. The shade 
of Canute’s North Sea Empire “still seems to 
linger,” says Trevelyan, and in his panegyric 
epilogue, the author wonders whether the 
dream of Canute may not still come true 
and help save Western civilization from de- 
struction. 

On the other hand, not a few pages of the 
book are devoted to pointing out the many 
obstacles that have stood in the way of any 
close Scandinavian union. The author stresses 
that a sense of unity existed during viking 
days, but it is not historic to designate the 
introduction of Christianity as a basic cause 
of the national differences that developed 
after the Viking Age. The treatment of the 
centuries between the Viking Age and the 
Scandinavian union is somewhat confusing, 
emphasizing, as it does, the conflicts and giv- 
ing little conception of the internal conditions 
in any of the countries. Nor is the effort to 
coordinate the history of the three countries 
during the later period of union altogether 
successful. 

By far the most satisfying part of the book 
are the chapters which deal with Sweden in 
the age of the Vasas,—the dramatic rise and 
decline of Sweden’s Baltic empire, and the 
brilliant exuberance of the country’s many- 
sided development in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. 

In a work that emphasizes the place of the 
Scandinavians on the European scene it is 
right that the history of Sweden should oc- 
cupy a prominent place, but this does not 
justify undervaluating the position of Den- 
mark, as is occasionally done. And while 
Norway's part in international affairs has 
been less conspicuous than that of her neigh- 
bors, both her place among the nations and 
her internal development entitle her to more 
than the casual attention she is accorded in 
this book. 
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It is regrettable that among the persons 
from whom the author has sought advice there 
seems to be no Norwegian, who might have 
saved him from some of the many inaccuracies 
into which he has stumbled. Some of them are 
more than minor slips and indicate a failure 
to grasp the whole trend of Norway’s history. 
To mention but a few: Olaf Trygvasson is 
spoken of as a Swede; the Edda is called an 
Icelandic saga; and “Hagerhup” is given as 
the leader of June 7, 1905. The word “Norsk” 
is hardly acceptable English; Iceland did not 
automatically pass to Denmark in 1389; it 
was not the Storthing that passed the “funda- 
mental law” in 1814; and the three-year-old 
University could not have much influence on 
the independence movement of that year; it 
is not correct to call the Wergeland group a 
“Peasant party”; and Oscar II was far too 
wise to attempt to “weld Norway and Sweden 
into one nation.” 

It is not strange that errors and miscon- 
ceptions have crept in also in the treatment 
of the general European background. To speak 
of the sixteenth century governments as des- 
potisms “screened by some form of democratic 
parliaments” requires some stretch of the 
imagination, as does the statement that 
Charles V heard Luther’s arguments at 
Worms. On page 221 we read that the death 
of Peter III saved Frederick II, but on 
page 236 we get the correct information that 
it was the young tzar’s accession which turned 
the tide. 

While it is deplorable that the book is de- 
pendable neither in detail nor in general in- 
terpretation, one cannot fail to admire the 
assiduous enthusiasm which has led the author 
and his wife to brave the North Sea fifty times 
in quest of knowledge of Scandinavia. 


Karen LARSEN 


The Study of American Literature. By 
Sigmund Skard. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1949. 31 pp. Free on application to The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 


The American Spirit in Europe. By Halv- 
dan Koht. University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1949. 289 pp. Price $3.75. 

By one of those fortuitous exchanges of 
international co-operation The University of 
Pennsylvania Press is publishing the publica- 
tions of the newly created American Institute 
of the University of Oslo. 

Professor Skard’s little monograph is his 
inaugural address as “Professor of Literature, 
Especially American” at the founding of the 
Institute. He reviews the impact of American 
literature on the Norwegian mind from the 
time when George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin were the American symbols in Nor- 
way. Falsen, author of the Norwegian Con- 
stitution in 1814, had a son born during 
the Constitutional Assembly and did not call 
him with the romantic names from Norway’s 
past but had him baptized “George Benjamin” ! 

Halvdan Koht’s profound knowledge of 
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history did not enable him to prevent the 
occupation of Norway when he was For- 
eign Minister in 1940. Yet he remains one of 
the world’s great living historians. His latest 
book is monumental. In it he traces, decade 
by decade, the impact of American ideas and 
institutions on Europe, from the colonial pe- 
riod and the Revolution, from challenges to 
Europe, reforms, co-operation, polities, eco- 
nomics, technology, science, literature, and 
global consciousness. Dr. Koht recalls the mes- 
sage of Lafayette about the Monroe Doctrine: 
“the best bit of paper ever permitted any man 
to give to the world.” 

Koht is still an optimist about the world 
history of the future. He is bold enough “to 
suggest the probability that collectivism and 
individualism may in the future unite into a 
social organization that preserves comprehen- 
sive cooperation as well as individual liberty.” 


H. G. L. 


All The Best In Scandinavia. By Sydney 
Clark. Dodd, Mead. 1949. 413 pp. Ill. Price 
$4.00. 


All The Best In Scandinavia has an ambi- 
tious title. It was written for the tourist: 
“one who travels from place to place for pleas- 
ure or culture,” and it will aid the increasing 
throngs of Americans whom the Scandinavian 
peninsula lures. The author’s conversational 
style enhances his practical suggestions: post- 
war recommendations of hotels, restaurants 
and “sights,” which are qualified, carefully se- 
lected, and frankly personal. He shares neg- 
lected “treasures” which tourists often slight, 
for example Blekinge, Dalen, Ribe, and skill- 
fully includes in his narrative brief insights 
into historical names and places—as much as 
busy tourists can absorb. Best of all, each 
chapter is neatly compartmented into titled 
sections, never too long for quick reference. 
Thus the book presents much of “the best” 
in a manner which will encourage, rather than 
daunt, the conscientious first visitor. 

This gloss will be evocative to old friends 
of Scandinavia, though inevitably they will re- 
gret omissions and occasional inaccuracies. 
Neither they nor the most casual visitor will 
forgive such an omission as the name of Ed- 
vard Munch. Nonetheless users of this well- 
organized guide will partake of many of the 
good things Scandinavia offers, and the dis- 
cerning traveler will appreciate more than the 
many appealing surfaces. 

Puita ANDREWS 


Sunshine in Wonderland. Text by Per 
Thomsen; drawings by Reidar Johan Berle. 
J. W. Eides Forlag. 5 pp. 50 photographs. 
Price on request to Thyra Fjellanger. 


An unpretentious collection of photographs 
showing Norway in many moods. The purpose 
of the book is to stimulate interest in Norway 
as the ideal vacation land. The illustrations 
are far more persuasive than the text. 


Estirer I, Persson 


H.R.H. Prince Bertil receives a copy of 
The Face of Sweden from the editor, 
Lennart Sundstrém. 


The Face of Sweden. Edited by Lennart 
Sundstrém, Garden City. 1949. Price $3.50. 


Provides a pictorial journey from Skane to 
Lapland, with descriptive commentary. Some 
pictures are excellent; unfortunately in most 
of them imagination, dramatic quality and 
photographic skill are lacking, and the book 
is poorly printed. This lessens its documentary 
impact. 

There are short articles about Swedish geog- 
raphy, history, culture, politics, and current 
social progress. Bjérn Bardel’s summary of 
present social and economic life and historical 
development is especially clear and intelligible. 
Its translation is less disconcertingly literal 
than the rest of the text, and it contains 
fewer typographical errors. 

Despite its technical shortcomings, The Face 
of Sweden is an unusually inclusive survey. 

Pura ANDREWS 


The Faith of the Christian Church. By 
Gustaf Aulén. Translated by Eric Wahlstrom 
and Everett Arden from the 4th Swedish edi- 
tion of Den allmanneliga kristna tron. The 
Muhlenberg Press. 1948. 457 pp. Price $5.00. 


The Anglo-Saxon world has, up to now, 
heard of the theological contribution of the 
University of Lund, but, because of the limi- 
tation of language, has known it only in part. 
The appearance in America of Bishop Aulén’s 
great systematic work repairs our defect in 
understanding and places us all in profound 
debt. 

A full superlative is in order. The Faith of 
the Christian Church is the most complete, 
fruitful, exciting, helpful systematic theology 
available in English. There are many reasons 
for this, most of which cannot be known until 
the book is read and the clarifying and stim- 
ulating quality of the work is personally 
known. But several secondary reasons can be 
described. 

In the first place, the theological contribu- 
tion of Sweden has been historically buttressed 
by a revival of Luther research in the Scan- 
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dinavian world, and the theology depends to 
a large extent, therefore, on a generation of 
careful historical scholarship. Secondly, Swed- 
ish thought, and supremely this work of 
Aulén’s, is through and through a mediating 
work: steering between the harsher orthodoxy 
of so-called Continental thinking and the 
softer liberalism of America, between dog- 
matic excoriation of human reason and its 
deification. If there are any, pastors or lay, in 
or out of the church, who feel a kinship with 
Christian thinking that steers between ex- 
tremes, that poses all problems with candor, 
and that is not afraid to admit shortcomings 
and set limits to faith, then this is an ad- 
mirable guide. This book, and others on Swed- 
ish thought that are forthcoming from the 
Muhlenberg Press, will be read, discussed and 
used for many vears to come. Its impact on 
American thought, even in the few weeks that 
it has been known, can already be felt. There 
is a real sense in which the American church 
needs this rigorous theocentric thinking. It 
can be grateful for the ecumenical spirit that 
gave it birth. 

Wirtiram Hamirron, Jr. 


Kierkegaard’s Philosophy of Religion. By 
Reidar Thomte. Princeton University Press. 
1948. 228 pp. Price $3.50. 


This book has superlative merit on at least 
two counts. 

In the first place, it is the first book in Eng- 
lish which undertakes to survey, in systematic 
form, the whole of the Kierkegaardian litera- 
ture. If someone were to object that Kierke- 
gaard detested the idea of system, being him- 
self the least systematic of writers, and that 
therefore it is a disservice to Kierkegaard to 
systematize him, it must be replied that Kierke- 
gaard (in The Point of View for my Work as 
an Author) described his own literary pro- 
duction as having brought to completion a 
“dialectical structure.” Mr. Thomte has made 
clear to us what this dialectical structure is. 
No one not acquainted with the vast Kierke- 
gaardian corpus, with its deliberate “indirect- 
ness” of approach and its delight in mystifica- 
tion, can appreciate how incisively Mr. Thomte 
has condensed, arranged, and explained the 
materials. Nothing now written in English 
provides so adequate an orientation to the 
grand design which, though fundamental to an 
understanding of Kierkegaard’s works, is by 
no means obvious in them. 

In the second place, we must applaud Mr. 
Thomte’s decision (for the first time in Amer- 
ica) to disengage Kierkegaard’s philosophy 
from the complicated story of Kierkegaard’s 
private life. It was no doubt necessary that 
the study of Kierkegaard should begin with 
biographical considerations, for perhaps no 
author’s thought has ever been so completely 
bound up with his life as was Kierkegaard’s. 
And yet, now that the biographical task has 
been expertly carried out by Walter Lowrie, 
the time has long since come when we ought 
to be able to study Kierkegaard’s thought 
without having to look at his skinny legs. But 
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having said this, it must also be remarked 
that in the case of a Kierkegaardian new- 
comer, Mr. Thomte’s illuminating book will 
yield its maximum illumination only if he pre- 
pares himself for the reading of it by first 
having read the shorter or longer Lives of 
Kierkegaard by Dr. Lowrie. 

Assuming that a person is concerned by that 
which chiefly concerned Kierkegaard—virz., 
what it means to become a Christian—and as- 
suming that he is willing to read Lowrie and 
Thomte, he will find himself not finished with 
Kierkegaard but ready to begin. 


Howarp A. Jonnson 


A Symposium on Andrew Furuseth. 7'he 
Darwin Press. New Bedford, Mass. 1949. 233 
pp. Ill. Price $2.50. 


History will record no life of an American 
of Norwegian birth more fervently than that 
of Andrew Furuseth. With patience and mod- 
esty he devoted his life to the legislation that 
released the seamen of the seven seas from an 
age-old bondage not unlike slaverv. Furuseth 
has been called “The Abraham Lincoln of the 
Sea.” In this book The Friends of Andrew 
Furuseth Legislative Association have ac- 
cumulated laws, correspondence, articles, and 
addresses, as well as a guide to his native 
village of Furuseth in Romsdal, Norway. The 
book is designed especially for mariners and 
libraries in seaport towns. It will in the future 
provide admirable source material for writers 
about the “Seamen’s Emancipator.” 


H.G.L. 


Valda Dikter—Selected Poems. By Ernst 
William Olson. Augustana. 1948. 288 pp. 
Price $2.50. 


This representative collection by an out- 
standing Swedish-American poet includes orig- 
inal works and selected translations in Swed- 
ish and English. Among the Selected Poems 
in English are a few nostalgic, sentimental 
verses (such as Leaves to the Vind (sic) and 
Embers), but they lack the poetic force which 
distinguishes the larger number of commem- 
orative odes. Of these The Heritage—of Svea’s 
sons; their proud bestowal of it on their new 
homeland—is a classic interpretation of the 
achievements of Swedish-Americans. This and 
other poems dedicated to individuals or to 
the Creator and His works are contained 
within classical forms, and the author effec- 
tively adapts his meter to the rhetorical and 
lyric aspects of his themes. 

“An Eclectic Translation” of Frithiof’s 
Saga attains the grandeur of saga and legend 
without sacrificing lyricism of rich imagerv. 
and adheres to Tegnér’s rhythms. Topelius’ 
The Galaxy (elsewhere The Milky Way) is an- 
other notable example of the poetical quality 
of the author’s translations, as are Malm- 
strém’s Anaelica and Fréding’s Narcissus. 

From Swedish Hymnody Mr. Olson has 
chosen twenty-four sacred lyrics of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran faith and rendered Wallin, 
Franzén, Swedberg and others into the lan- 
guage of the new Lutheran synods. 


Purina ANnprews 
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The first American book on the Norwe- 
gian experiments in industrial relations 


LABOR IN 
NORWAY 


By Walter Galenson 












Former Labor Attache to the American Embassy 
in Oslo 






Considering the immediate, crucial problem of writ- 
ing new labor legislation for the United States to- 
day—this book is most timely. It tells the story of 
the most interesting labor movement of our time— 
Norway’s experiences with collective bargaining, 










employer’s movements, labor legislation, and thé 











impact on labor of a labor government. $5.00 
At all bookstores. 
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LATEST BOOKS RECEIVED 
FROM NORWAY 


Odd Nansen: Fra Dac Trt Dac. His famous 
diary in the original and complete edi- 
tion. 3 big volumes. Illustrated. $15.85 


Mimi Sverdrup Lunden: Dre Fricsorre Hen- 
per. A cultural history of the role played 
by women in work and industry during 
the 19th century. Illustrated. $4.50 







































Vegard Sletten: Fram Stic RoGaranp. A 
popular survey of the culture and his- 
tory of Rogaland. Illustrated. $5.00 


Rocatanp Runor. The history and geography 
of this province from olden times to the 
present. 200 Illustrations. $3.25 










Osto og OmrGns VINTER 0G SOMMERPRAKT. 
A beautifully illustrated booklet. $.90 


Norsk Turist— oc RetseuAnpsoxk. The best 
handbook for tourists and travelers. II- 
lustrated. $1.35 


THYRA FJELLANGER’S 
BOOK STORE 


Importers of Norwegian books 
Books mailed to any place in the U.S. 


5921—8th Avenue, Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 
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New Gold on the Stars. Sonnets by Eric 
Georg Olson. Exposition Press. 1948. 63 pp. 
Price $1.50. 


A young civilian employee of the General 
Staff, United States Army, in Washington, 
whose father came from Skane and whose 
mother came from Halland, has come out with 
a collection of verse with the fairly grandiose 
title, “New Gold on the Stars.” Since, how- 
ever, he has subtitled his first opus “Sonnets 
for the Unsophisticated,” it may be that he 
has named his book with his tongue in his 
cheek. 

In subject matter, the sonnets may well be 
termed unsophisticated; at times they are 
even adolescent. Olson, however, knows the 
intricate sonnet form, and most of the poems 
are mechanically correct as to rhyme, rhythm, 
and meter. His main difficulty seems to be an 
almost too great facility. If he should once 
get hold of a truly worth-while idea, his 
knowledge of form ought to help him to pro- 
duce something really good. 

With all its faults, this performance is an 
unusual one, since Olson has had no education 
beyond high school. He was supposed to be- 
come a school teacher, but forsook that pro- 
fession to follow in his father’s footsteps and 
work for a railroad: Olson Senior, who died 
in 1937, spent many years as a coach car- 
venter for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Krie was born in Plattsmouth, Nebraska, 
where his mother still resides. He came to 
Washington shortly before the Second World 
War, took his civil service exams, and found 
the position with the General Staff that he 
holds today. 


Horcrr Lunpperon 


Old Danish Silver. By Gudmund Boesen 
and Chr. A. Bgje. Hassing. Copenhagen, 1949. 
Ill. Price on application to Scandinavian Book 
Service. 


This is a master-work. As the first of a 
series of illustrated books on the applied arts 
in Denmark, this volume devoted to “silver 
used in the service of food and drink” has 
great historical significance. As the only book 
on the subject published in English it ,will be 
invaluable to collectors and scholars, to artists 
and silversmiths; its 496 impressions repre- 
sent a painstaking catalogue of the Danish 
goldsmiths’ art from the mid-sixteenth to the 
mid-nineteenth century. Gudmund Boesen and 
Chr. A. Bgje have contributed thorough docu- 
mentation, and Hassing publishers have pro- 
duced a book worthy of the height of Danish 
art. 

Essentially it is a monument to old Danish 
silver and the artists who created it. The basis 
of their work is such expert design that it 


cannot be, has not been excelled: they achieve — 


the degree of simplicity for which modern de- 
signers strive. A love for their task, a crafts- 
manship bequeathed from generation to gen- 
eration and promoted by the strict gild regu- 
lations, would not permit these artists to abuse 
their medium. In each object—tankards, beak- 
ers, tumblers, coffee pots, tea pots, canisters, 


NORSE DISCOVERIES AND 
EXPLORATIONS IN AMERICA 


By Edward Reman; edited by Arthur 
G. Brodeur. An experienced seaman 
and navigator places the eleventh- 
century landings of the Vikings in 
America at newly determined loca- 
tions. He obtains his evidence by a 
painstaking examination of the orig- 
inal texts of Old Norse sagas and con- 
siders recent climatological studies 
which indicate that the northern re- 
gions of America were once more 
temperate than they are now. The au- 
thor also shows that the explorations 
of Eirik the Red and his sons were 
planned rediscoveries. 220 pages. 
$3.50 


ANDERSEN-SCUDDER LETTERS 


Edited by Waldemar Westergaard. 

Letters between Hans Christian An- 

dersen and his American editor and 

publisher, Horace Elisha Scudder. 

218 pages. $7.50 
At your bookstore 


University of California Press 
Berkeley 4, California 
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cruets, sugar and spice dishes, bowls, tureens, 
spoons, there is a philosophy: thus a sixteenth- 
century tankard is engraved with representa- 
tions of the seven liberal arts, and Danish and 
Latin maxims. Foreign influences may be dis- 
covered, notably German, French and Eng- 
lish at different periods; experiments in over- 
decoration may be traced to these influences. 
But even an occasional tendency to ornateness 
does not rob the silhouette of its perfection. 
This overall intensity of pattern is a Danish 
triumph; artistically it can only be compared 
to Persian prints—or the music of Bach 
which, reduced to line and plane, would 
achieve the same graphic and pictorial effect. 


Pura ANDREWS 


Exhibition Danish Art Treasures, London 
1948. Gyldendalske Boghandel. 1948, Price on 
request to Scandinavian Book Service. 


A series of seven pocket-sized books issued 
in connection with the London Exhibition. The 
books are intended more or less as museum 
and exhibit guide books, and as such are sat- 
isfactory. The illustrations are in all cases 
excellent. 

The titles of the books are self-explanatory: 
Bronze Age Fashion. By H. C. Broholm and 
Margrethe Hald. 74 pp. 

Trelleborg. By Poul N¢~'und. 39 pp. 

Danish Folk Costumes. By Ellen Andersen. 
36 pp. 

Bonds of Kinship Between the Royal Houses 
of Great Britain and Denmark. By Otto An- 
drup. 32 pp. 

Danish Furniture. By Tove Clemmensen. 
36 pp. 

The Vikings in England. By Ole Klindt- 
Jensen. 38 pp. 

Danish Miniaturists. By Torben Holck Cold- 
ing. 35 pp. 

Estuer I. Persson 


Design in Sweden Today. Edited by Are 
H. Huldt and Eva Benedicks. Bonnier. 1949. 
78 pp. Ill. Price $2.25. 

This is a presentation of Sweden’s artistic 
attainments in spheres of everyday usefulness, 
of those “industrial and handicraft products 
(which) have proved excellent ambassadors.” 
There are splendid illustrations of silver, glass, 
ceramics, fabrics, stoneware, bookbinding, 
architecture, furniture and stainless steel uten- 
sils. In each instance the designer is named, 
and there is a list of manufacturers and re- 
tailers. 


Puita ANpREWwsS 


Iron Gates. By Erik Sjégren. Longmans, 
Green. 1948. 256 pp. Price $3.00. 

An astonishing thing about this novel is that 
it was written directly in English by a 1946- 
1947 Fellow of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation from Sweden, ‘Erik Sjiégren. Iron 
Gates is his M.A. thesis written at the Writers’ 
Workshop at Iowa University where Mr. 


Now Available 


The 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


announces a New Edition of 


The Saga 
of 


the \olsungs 


And 


THE SAGA OF 
RAGNAR LODBROK 


Together with 
- THE LAY OF KRAKA 
The epic of stcurp the Volsung, reared 
by Regin the blacksmith, slayer of Fafnir 


the dragon, and his fateful betrothal to 
BRYNHILD... 


In a translation for modern readers 
from the Old Norse by 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
Price $3.75 


ORDER FROM 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
116 East 64th St. 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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Sjégren had a scholarship. He has now re- 
turned to America where he is editorial assist- 
ant with Stackpole and Heck and instructor 
in English at New York University. 

The story takes place during the War and 
the setting is Stockholm—an isolated haven of 
non-violence where Allies and Axis lived side 
by side in seeming tranquility. But the still 
waters around the isles of Stockholm ran 
deep, and from this rich and untapped store, 
Mr. Sjigren has drawn his material. The 
scene is the American Legation to which Chris 
Bergman is sent on a secret mission. During 
a previous visit he had met and come to love 
a Swedish girl, Ann, now married to Hanns 
Kurtz, a Nazi who turns out to be the man 
Bergman is after. 

Mr. Sjégren has brought to this well-worn 
spy theme a new set of personal values. Be- 
tween the lines one hears the cries of young 
Sweden rebelling against the yoke of neu- 
trality in a war where for them there was 
only one side. The circle of the plot contracts 
with fine sensitivity and intelligence while 
Chris Bergman expands bevond his personal 
fear and indecision and is finally able to push 
open the iron gates. 

This first novel holds forth a promise of 
more to come from Erik Sjégren. His able re- 
views of books about Scandinavia have re- 
cently appeared in The Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


Gerry SAMUELSON 


Your Shot, Darling! By Lillian Bergquist 
and Irving Moore. Morrow. 1948. 217 pp. 
Price $2.50. 


A young American writer, whose father 
was born in Motala and whose mother came 
from in Smaland, has fashioned a 
smooth and breezy “whodunit” that makes ex- 
citing reading and leads up to a logical and 
pleasantly nerve-tingling climax. In collab- 
oration with Irving Moore, Miss Bergquist has 
spun a fast-moving, convincing, and hard- 
boiled yarn, set against a dramatic back- 
ground of San Francisco and the surround- 
ing country. Since it would be unfair to di- 
vulge what happened to Al Madigan, the 
amusement pier proprietor, and how Gloria, 
his young bride, was cruelly framed, we will 
only state that there is a very neat, very novel 
ballistic angle introduced in the story which, 
at the very end, traps the real criminal. 

Miss Bergquist’s parents came to the United 
States in 1910. She attended school in New 
York and started early to write plays. Even- 
tually she arrived in Hollywood, where for a 
time she was a reader for a motion picture 
studio. Later she served a stint with the Office 
of War Information, and wrote a number of 
Western stories under the pseudonym of 
Adrian Page. At present she is working on 
another suspense story, polishing a play, and 
thinking about a novel she plans to write later 
in the year. 


Hotcer LuNpBERGH 


Just published: | 


HISTORY OF 
DENMARK. 


BY JOHN DANSTRUP 


New revised edition, with 30 full-page 
illustrations and 3 colored maps. Cloth. 
$4.00 


The only survey of Danish history covering the 
entire period from prehistoric ages up to the 
end of the Second World War. Send for illus- 
trated prospectus. 


Denmark in Pictures (Danmarkbogen) 
1949. 106 charming photographs, with English 
& Danish text. Paperbd. $1.25 


Contemporary Danish Composers, against 
the Background of Danish Musical Life & His- 
tory. By Vagn Kappel. With list of recordings. 
Publ. by Det Danske Selskab. 111 pp., portraits, 
paperbd. $1.35 


Social Services in Denmark. By Orla Jensen. 
An excellent survey of the Danish social security 
system, publ. by Det Danske Selskab. 116 pp., 
28 plates, paperbd. $2.00 


Adult Education in the Struggle for Peace. 
Miscellaneous articles on the environment & 
work of the International People’s College, Elsi- 
nore, and of other Folk High Schools in Den- 
mark and elsewhere. Contributed by teachers, 
students and friends of the College on its 25th 
anniversary. 400 pp., 32 plates, paperbd. $4.50 


This is Denmark. Ed. by Knud Gedde. Now 
out of print at the Danish publishers. Only a 
few copies left in New York. 272 pp., over 300 
splendid photographs. Paperbound $6.00 

Boards $6.75 


We well buy for cash: 

Old and out-of-print books about the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Scandinavian fiction in 
English translation, books about the Norse 
discovery of America, Greenland and Arctic 
Exploration, back volumes or complete sets of 
American-Scandinavian Review, and similar lit- 
erature. Single books or whole collections. 


SCANDINAVIAN 
BOOK SERVICE 


BOX 99, AUDUBON STA. 
NEW YORK 32, N.Y. 
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BOOK NOTES 


1200 numbered copies of Soren Kierke- 
gaard’s Pilgrimage to Jutland have been issued 
(1948) by The Danish Tourist Association. 
100 copies are on sale by Einar Munksgaard. 
This de luxe booklet of some sixty pages is a 
fine exhibit of Danish printing arts: text by 
Arthur Dahl, translation by T. H. Croxall, 
drawings by Ebbe Sadolin, blocks engraved 
by Robert W. Peyrath, Garamond Roman 
type by Rasmussen of Ringkgbing, numerals 
in red! Students of Kierkegaard are amused 
that such a galaxy of decoration crowns such 
an inconsequential piece of literature. It is a 
phenomenon not unlike some unimportant 
French book upon whom good Parisian paint- 
ers and printers occasionally lavish their arts. 

American magazines in these days contain 
many excellent articles about Scandinavia. We 
note a few that have come to this desk: Maga- 
zine of Art, January, 1949 contains a defini- 
tive article “Ernst Josephson” by Ellen John- 
son, art instructor at the Allen Art Museum 
of Oberlin College. She reviews the later work 
of the great Swedish painter from the years 
when he was mentally ill... . The New Re- 
public, February 7 publishes “Scandinavia 
and the Atlantic Pact,” by Samuel Abraham- 
sen, Agnes Brown Leach Fellow of The New 
School. ... Reader’s Digest for February gives 
us “Welcome to Denmark” bv Roger Williams 
Riis. . . . The National Geographic’s lead 
article for February is a tour of Denmark off 
the beaten track, with most glorious natural 
color photographs by Isobel Wylie Hutchin- 
son, entitled “2000 Miles Through Europe's 
Oldest Kingdom.” 


Publishers’ Weekly, December 11, 1948, con- 
tained a generously illustrated feature on the 
new book shop of Bonniers, 605 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. Bonniers made a window dis- 
play of A History of Norway the week of its 
publication, showing catholic judgment about 
this non-Swedish attraction. The shop is cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful in America 
and will make Scandinavian books more easily 
accessible to the American public. Happily 
Mr. Ake Bonnier is back from an extended 
visit to Sweden and has an office on the third 
floor of his emporium. 


The Rotarian, December 1948, contains a 
very pleasant and non-controversial article 
about the Newport Tower entitled “Viking 
Church or a Colonial Windmill?” by Elmo 
Scott Watson. Referring to Professor Jo- 
hannes Brégndsted’s inspection, Mr. Watson 
says, “Watch your newspaper. Before long it 
probably will carrv a dispatch with a Copen- 
hagen dateline telling what Dr. Brgéndsted 
and the other experts have concluded about 
when the Newport Tower was built, by whom, 
and why.” 


Just Published! 


SWEDEN IN. 
MUSIC 


An American book about the music 


of Sweden 


CONTENTS: 

SWEDEN’s TREASURE OF FOLK MusIc, by 
Gunnar Hahn 

SWEDISH COMPOSERS—PAST AND PREs- 
ENT, by Gereon Brodin 

Music Wincs Irs WAY TO THE PEOPLE, 
by Bengt Pleijel 

THE Roya Opera, by Arne Lindenbaum 

JENNY LIND, SONGBIRD OF THE NORTH, 
by Marie F. Renzi 

SWEDISH STARS AT THE METROPOLITAN 
OperA IN NEw York, by Holger Lund- 
bergh 

SWEDES AT STAR-STUDDED MET, Sketches 
by Einar Nerman 

SwepDEN’s ASCAP, by Sven Wilson 

Music AND Mittes, by Stella Kuylen- 
stierna-Andrassy 


Beautifully illustrated with numerous 
photographs of Swedish composers, sing- 
ers and musicians. 


Vignettes by Einar Nerman and 
Kurt Jungstedt 


The net proceeds of the sale of this book go to 
the Swedish Seamen’s Welfare Fund, Inc. 


Cardboard cover edition 
Price $1.50 


Order from: 


The American-Seandinavian 
Foundation 
116 East 64th Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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